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New Books Received 


Tux Dere Masie CALenpaAR for 1920. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

The “Dere Mable” books kept us chuckling 
for better than a year. Here’s a calendar for 
the coming year, with the best chuckles in it, 
reminding us of all the other chuckles. There 
is an excerpt and a drawing for each week, 
with another drawing for the month, the draw- 
‘ings as well as the letters being reproduced 
from the books. Boxed. Cord for hanging. 


Tue Louise Oniverzau Case. Published by 
Minnie Parkhurst, 516 Third Avenue, West, 
Seattle, 25c. 

Trial and speech to the jury in the federal 
court of Seattle, Washington, 1917. Miss 
Olivereau was sentenced for opposition to the 
draft; she had nine counts against her and 
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was convicted on six, sentence to be served 
concurrently, making ten years. Now con- 
fined in Canon City, Colorado, prison. Pro- 
ceeds form the sale of the pamphlet to be used 
in agitating for the freedom of political pris- 
oners. 


Edgar O. 
Mar- 


THe Unxknown QuanTity by 
Achorn and Edward N. Teall. Boston: 
shall Jones Co., $1.50. 

Pit a Boston conscience against a Western 
widow’s social ambitions, involve a_ fortune 
and mother love, and there is surely the ma- 
terial for an interesting novel. 


Snort Stories OF THE NEW AMERICA, se- 
lected and edited by Mary A. Laselle. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.35. 

Stories of the war, showing America’s spir- 
itual reaction. Authors included are Dorothy 
Canfield, Elsie Singmaster, A. P. Terhune, 
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QUANTITY 


At all 
Bookstores 


$1.50 Net 
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EDGAR O. ACHORN 
and 
EDWARD N. TEALL 





The Boston man had a conscience. The Western 
woman had social aspirations. 
love were at stake in the clash of their wills. A big, 
American story, with scenes in Boston and New 


York, the South, the Middle West and California. 


Fame, fortune and 
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long, long time. 


—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


“THE CHOICE” 


| 
MAURICE WEYL 
| 
| 


“A first novel by an author who, in some phases of the 
art of novel writing, is without his superior among modern 
novel writers.’ —Chicago Tribune. 


“It is all so much a part of life, so true a portrayal in 
every respect, that one must waken himself now and then 
to the fact that he is reading a story instead of actually 
looking on at the set of inconsequences that commonly 
underlie the matrimonial choice.’’—Washington Star. 


‘‘We shall have to add one more notable to the current 
American list.’’--The Evening Sun. 


‘‘The Choice is the best modern novel I have read in a 
It is clean, it is sophisticated, it is well 


written.”’—Mr. H. B. Sell, Chicago Daily News. 


“Here, amazing to discover, is a new novel, all about 
respectable people behaving in respectable fashion, and 
yet legitimately interesting. 
Weyl, of The Choice be flying in the face of fiction?’ 


The best-reviewed novel | 


—==—=of 1919 -——— 


Can the author, Maurice 
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J. F. Dwyer, Grace Coolidge, Arthur Star 
wood Pier, Fisher Ames, Mary Brecht Pulver, 
Frederick Orrin Bartlett. Short biography of 
each author. 


Tue REMAKING OF A Minp by Henry deMan. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 


The author is a prominent young Belgian 
labor leader, who with Ljiebknecht, Haase, 
Jaurés and Mueller strove until the last min- 
ute to throw the weight of international labor 
against the war. Losing in the end, he en- 
listed and was twice decorated for bravery. 
This book is an interpretation of some of the 
issues now before the world in the light of 
the development of his ideas under pressure 
of his war experience. He presents in broad 
chronological succession the events which have 
influenced his ideas on internationalism, labor, 
capitalism, etc. 


Rarnsow VALLEY by LL. M. Montgomery. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes, $1.60. 


A wholesome novel, full of humor and ro- 
mance, of the kindly people of Prince Ed- 
ward isle. It is a sequel to “Anne of Green 
Gables” and Anne’s six children figure largely 
in it. Frontispiece in color. 


ParRTNERS OF THE Ovut-Trai, by Harold 
Bindloss. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., $1.60. 


The scene is laid first in the Canadian 
northwest, where the hero against great odds 
succeeds in putting through a telegraph line. 
Later it is discovered he is the rightful heir 
to an English estate. Here again he encount- 
ers misunderstanding, opposition and difficul- 
ties of all sorts, but by putting into practice 
the lessons learned in Canada he overcomes 
all obstacles and marries his true love. Ilus- 
trated. 


Tue Queer Beasts by Mrs. Arthur H. D. 
Acland. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.35. 


A mystery story for boys, telling how one 
fortunate factory boy was offered a beautiful 
country home simply for the living in it, and 
telling of the queer beasts which he found 
there—queer because unfamiliar—and how he 
got along with them. Illustrated. 


THe Owner ofr THE Lazy D by William 
Patterson White. Boston: Little Brown & 
Co., $1.60. 


A wild west thriller with sufficient gun play 
to satisfy the most exacting. The hero is a 
deputy sheriff who plunges bravely into a cat- 
tle war, making many notches on his gun and 
having many narrow escapes. His work being 
merely play, he finds real trouble in his heart 
affairs, falling in love with the daughter of 
the chief villain. Illustrated. 


Tue O_p MapHouse by William De Morgan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.90. 


A new novel in the same vein as “*Alice-for- 
Short” and “Somehow Good,” with a triple 
romance and much kindly humor. There is a 
haunted house, into which a good man goes, 
and is never heard of again! This is Mr. 
DeMorgan’s last work, being completed shortly 
before he died—or rather the last two chap- 
ters being written by another from his notes. 


THetr Mutvat Cuitp by Pelham Glenville 
Wodehouse. New York: Boni & Wiveright 
$1.60. 

This is primarily a very fascinating love 
story, but it also pokes unending fun at 
eugenics and reveals the futility of “society 
life” as such. 


MIRABELLE OF PAMPELUNA by Colette Yver. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00. 

A French bookseller’s daughter rebelled that 
her life had been cast in so prosaic a time 
while her spirit longed for the days of the 
Crusaders. Then came the war and in the 
modern heroes she saw reincarnated those of 
olden days. It is a charming little story 
translated from the French by TLucy Hum- 
phrey Smith. 


Mary Oniver: A Lire by May Sinclair. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $2.00. 

In this new novel the author of “The Tree 
of Heaven” depicts 2 woman’s life—her 
thoughts, sensations and emotions—for the 
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forty-five years between two and forty-seven, 
Infancy is bondage, childhood is conflict, ma. 
turity disenchantment, but middle age brings 
peace and happiness. As in her Preceding 
novel, family ties constitute the strongest 
element. 


Mare Nostrum (Our Sea) by Vicente Blas. 
co Ibafiez. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co,, 
$1.90. 

Readers of the Mrrror are familiar with 
Ibafiez and his work. In this volume, which 
has already reached the tenth edition, he 
writes of the Mediterranean—called affection. 
ately by the Latin peoples of the countries 
bordering it “our sea.’”’ It is the story of q 
daring Spanish sailor and his boat, into which 
are woven the scenery, the history, even the 
submarine life of this sea, the habits of its 
fish, the currents of its waters. It is one of 
his most noteworthy books. Translated by 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 


Davip Vatiory by Francis Lynde. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.60. 

Dissecting the double conscience—one for 
business and one for personal relations. Am- 
bition prompts the hero to accept business 
standards and practices as he finds them, 
until a certain event makes him see how con- 
trary to his ethics they actually are. The 
story is concerned with his eventual moral 
victory, gained through the aid and support 
of a beautiful young woman. Illustrated. 


Tue Hovustnc oF THE UNSKILLED Wace 
Earner by Edith Elmer Wood. New York: 
Macmillan Co., $2.25. 

Mrs. Wood’s premise is that it is the obliga- 
tion of each community to see to it that even 
its poorest citizen is properly housed, and that 
it is a social duty to make sure that all 
dwellings are clean and wholesome. She has 
studied the question from many angles and 
discusses steps to this end which have been 
taken in New York and other large cities, 
restrictive legislation adopted, and the various 
philanthropic schemes of private corporations. 
The book contains much useful information 
conveniently arranged and indexed. 


Tue Hitt oF Vision by Frederick Bligh 
Bond. Boston: Marshall Jones & Co., $1.50. 

A forecast of the great war and of social 
revolution, gathered from automatic writings 
obtained between 1909 and 1912, also in 1918, 
through the hand of John Alleyne under the 
supervision of Mr. Bond, F. R. I. B. A, 
author of ‘‘The Gate of Remembrance.” There 
is an explanatory introduction by Ralph 
Adams Cram and attestations by witnesses. 


Mr. Dootry on MAKING A WILL AND OTHER 
Necessary Evins. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.35. 

“Mr. Dooley needs no introduction” and, 
contrary to the general custom, we shall there- 
fore not attempt to introduce him. Among 
the other “necessary evils’ indicated in the 
title are going to see the doctor, old age, 
the power of music, summer resorts, famous 
men, the higher baseball, heroes and history, 
golf, the game of cards, past glories, etc. 


St. Louis Pusiic Liprary: ANNUAL Report 
for 1918-1919. A summary of the work done 
in Americanization, etc., by the library during 
the past year. It makes most interesting read- 
ing and gives one an idea of the incalculable 
value of the library to the city and to the 
nation. 


Tue Case or Ecypt by Joseph W. Folk, 
counsel for the Egyptian commission appointed 
by the legisaltive assembly of Egypt. This 
booklet presents evidence showing that Great 
Britain in time of war seized Egypt under the 
guise of a protectorate and now, in violation 
of the principles of the proposed League of 
Nations and of. common justice, asks that this 
seizure be approved by the United States and 
other nations, and that Egypt without the con- 
sent of the Egyptians be turned over to her 
as a subject nation. It shows that this oc- 
cupation was made under solemn promise to 
Egypt and to the world that it would be tem- 
porary, that the Egyptians are now carrying 
on war against Great Britain for their free- 
dom, to which as a rich and cultured nation 
they ‘are entitled. Documentary evidence is 
given of all assertions. Pamphlet furnished 
upon application to the Egyptian commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Get Together for Peace 


AYBE some one can tell whether 

President Wilson’s speeches in the 

West are helping or hurting the treaty 
cause. I cannot. Crowds and enthusiasm 
prove nothing as the great Bryan campaigns 
demonstrated. As I read the speeches, the 
President is saying nothing new but saying 
it, as usual, beautifully. I may be pardoned 
I hope for saying that he certainly has not 
bettered his cause by calling names. A man 
who loses his temper is in danger of losing 
his case. 


It seems to me that the argument for the 
treaty without the change of a letter is a 


poor one. I have read all the proposed re- 
servations and the presidential criticisms 
thereon. In effect the President says that 


most of the reservations are not necessary be- 
cause the covenant as it stands means exactly 
what the reservationists would emphasize. For 
instance, the opposition cries out “No war 
commitment except by congressional action,” 
and the President says, “Of course there can 
be no such commitment because the Constitu- 
tion forbids.” If so, why not accept the re- 
servation as a means of clarification and re- 
moving all doubt? For myself, I must say 
that except for Article X the covenant means 
to me just about what the reservationists in- 
sist upon adding to it. Of course without 
Article X our signature to the treaty would 
keep us out of the League; and as for Shan- 
tung, our amendment would not give the pro- 
vince back to China. 
by and with the consent of the other powers. 
If Japan will not give it up the only way we 
could get it back for China would be by tak- 
ing it forcibly from Japan. ‘The President 
can very well accept all the reservations ex- 
cept as to Article X as a sort of annex giving 
our interpretation of the treaty, but not as 
amendments to the treaty—for the latter 
would throw the covenant back into confer- 
ence and we might never again get a treaty 
and covenant as good as the one pending, poor 
though it may be. The President should con- 
cede something in view of the evident tendency 
to a weakening of the administration’s sena- 
torial line. But of course he cannot concede 
the elision of Article X. By concession he 
would get the league issue out of the way 
of that labor readjustment which he says 1s 
impossible while the covenant is held up. 
Peace at home is up to him as well as to the 
Senate. 


I would have more sympathy with the Sen- 
ate fight if it were strictly honest. That is 
to say, if the fight were on the treaty terms 
as being too severe and exacting more from 
the German people than the President pro- 
claimed in his fourteen points. But only 
Knox of Pennsylvania had the courage to de- 
nounce the treaty. The league is only an in- 
strumentality for carrying out the treaty. 
There would be something more than quib- 
bling in fighting the treaty as being a peace 
of revenge dictated by France with design 
to make herself the dominant power in conti- 
nental Europe, and as generating bad blood and 


Japan would hold it 


possibly another war with a recuperated Ger- 
many allied with Russia and Bulgaria. Any- 
one who stands for the peace terms to Ger- 
many can stand for the League. The League 
will tend to keep Germany out and down. 
President Wilson wants that and signs a spe- 
cial treaty with France to assure it in case the 
League fails. And, of course, if there is to 
be no agreement to stand together in arms 
the League is nothing and the world will have 
the 1914-1918 hell all over again. 


So far as the issue is between this League 
and no League I am for this one, but I am for 
it with interpretations and reservations that 
will leave no doubt of its meaning in every 
article. That there is doubt is shown by the 
conflict between the President and the Senate. 
Clear it up in black on white if some people 
will not take the President’s word for it. A 
further personal confession: the League re- 
quires too much unanimity of action on dis- 
puted matters ever to change the status quo. 


The League proposes to fix the world in 
finality and there is no finality of fixity pos- 
sible to life. Ratify the League with reserva- 
tional codicils, I say, and then the only cer- 
tain good thing about it will be the provision 
for nine months discussion before any nation 
can go to war. 


President Wilson’s pride in his construc- 
tion of the League verbiage is as unfortunate 
as the Senate’s dislike of the President’s 
subtlety and secretiveness. Each side must 
yield something or there will be no faith in 
such a peace abroad as may exist with this 
country withholding its signature, or in indus- 
trial peace at home. The country wants 
peace and not even the President should stand 
in the way of it. 
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Pershing’s Triumph and Future 


New York’s all Pershing this week and 
Pershing brings Missouri for the time being 
within Gotham’s ken. The town is a little 
weary of “recepting” war notabilities and it 
was feared that the city wouldn’t put up the 
necessary reviewing stands and so forth, but 
finally the Board of Aldermen voted $100,- 
000 for the reception expenses and then the 
committees got busy and Fifth Avenue was 
dressed up a bit and Pershing is duly re- 
ceived. The newspapers reek with Persh- 
ingana, none of it very interesting, much of 
it palpably faked. Sir John Joseph can’t be 
made a hero. He had no chance to do it 
himself, but he’s a big man all the same. 
He doesn’t talk much: he didn’t even say 
that sentence at Lafayette’s tomb: “Lafay- 
ette, we are here.” Senator Phelan says a 
colonel from San Francisco said it. But 
Pershing said he would serve anywhere that 
Haig and Foch would assign the American 
forces. It was this action that co-ordinated 
the armies confronting the Germans, It 
pleased England and France because it 
showed the Yankees were out to win the 
war and would sacrifice all points of mili- 
tary precedence and punctilio to that end. 
Pershing kept his army clean physically and 
morally. He was an administrator supreme, 
and when the time came for fighting he was 
all there. Rather humdrum for a general,’ 
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but that’s what the war was mostly. John 
Masefield put it that the war was “damn 
dull, damn dirty and damn dangerous.” 
Pershing had no occasion to be picturesque, 
but he was effective. His picturesque period 
was when he was fighting Indians in the 
West and when he rendered such service in 
the Philippines that President Roosevelt 
“jumped” him over a great many other 
officers. It was said-at the time that this 
latter was done because Pershing was a 
son-in-law of Senator Warren of Wyoming, 
of the committee on military affairs, but the 
army didn’t believe that. Pershing won on 
dogged merit, somewhat after the manner 
of Grant. And his big honors came to him 
when they were little worth, for his wife and 
two children had been burned to death in a 
fire at the Presidio. So he takes life gravely 
now and is a personality around which even 
Sunday supplement writers cannot weave 
fascinating romance. The soldiers are not 
very enthusiastic about him, but that is 
probably because the war didn’t last long 
enough for the soldiers to develop army 
camaraderie to that intensity in which it 
showed itself in the men on both sides of 
our civil war. There’s none of the devotion 
to Pershing that was given to Grant and 
Logan and Sherman and Sheridan and Lee. 

Inevitably Pershing’s return rivives talk 
of his possible candidacy for the Republican 
presidential nomination. It was said a year 
ago that Frank Hitchcock, former post- 
master general, went over to France to 
sound Pershing on this subject. The two 
men are old friends. They were much to- 
gether back of the front, but what they had 
to say to each other is not known. Now it 
is said that Pershing will resign his general- 
ship and go into business. Frank Hitch- 
cock refuses to talk about the subject. There 
isn’t a chirp from the American Legion. 
Subterraneously it is whispered that Gen- 
eral Wood does not like Pershing, who set 
him down a peg or two when he went to 
France. Wood is already a candidate for 
the Republican nomination. Some attempt 
is being made to discredit Pershing, to con- 
nect him with abuses at prison farms in 
France, to blame him for the destruction of 
airplanes and supplies that should have been 
brought home or sold. Some senators want 
to “investigate” him. Pershing has his 
enemies, as who has not? But this is 
Pershing’s week and there is no ear for his 
detractors. My own impression is that he 
did very well indeed the work he had to do, 
in the way it should have been done, and 
that he got results. There’s no fault-to be 
found with his fighting. All the allies have 
acclaimed it for both its method and its 
spirit. But I don’t think the people of the 
United States want a soldier for President. 
They are fed up on war, and so are the 
soldiers. 


The President and Ireland 


Wuat do you think of that man Frank P. 
Walsh? ‘Two weeks ago he let me read 
that report of his and Mayor Dunne’s little 
row with the President about Ireland, in 
Paris, and then wouldn’t let me print it, and 
now he gives it to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate! And me boost- 
ing him for Senator from Missouri, too, not 
knowing that he had taken residence for 
citizenship in New York and set up offices 
in the Woolworth building. However, 1 
was too far ahead of the psychological mo- 
ment for revelations. That interview seems 
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to me to be a draw as between “our Frank” 
and Mr. Wilson. It was a hard shot the 
President gave Messrs. Walsh and Dunne 
when he said he might have done something 
for Ireland if they had not by their speeches 
in Ireland, as American envoys, “upset the 
apple cart.” Those speeches caused Eng- 
land to get up on its hind legs and how] 
about meddling with her domestic affairs, 
and in the face of that howl the President 
couldn’t do anything with Lloyd George. 
Then the Walsh and Dunne charges of 
British outrages in Ireland intensified Kng- 
lish feeling. But Walsh and Dunne didn’t 
care. They saw that there was no prospect 
of anything being done for Ireland at Parts, 
so they concluded they would “spill the 
beans” and get the Irish case hefore the 
American public. They took a chanee on 
their action alienating a lot of American 
sentiment from Ireland on the theory that 
Ireland tried to help Germany and _ then 
wanted a supreme reward from Germany’s 
foes. That the Irish ‘ demonstrations at 
Washington line up as many people against 
Ireland as for her, I believe. Still, nothing 
venture, nothing have. Walsh and Dunne 
did what to them seemed best. 


++ 


Wilson in Dejection 


One thing I am sure they didn’t intend to 
do, and that was create sympathy for Wilson. 
But they did. Who can but be sorry for 
him when he asks why all small nationalities’ 
causes were put up to him’ What can one 
have but pity for him when he says that in 
speaking for small nations he had no idea of 
how many there were that would hold him 
to his words? When he speaks of the “meta- 
physical tragedy” of the hopes he aroused and 
then was unable to realize for the little peo- 
ples, because of treaties and so forth, the 
President presents a pathetic picture. There 
is a piteous note in his protest-plea against 
Walsh’s supposed intent to go back home and 
“put me in bad” for failing Ireland. And 
he is not a superman as Walsh rebukes him 
for not visiting Ireland and for leaving peo- 
ple to believe that in talking of small na- 
tions, he meant Ireland, It is evident that 
but for the mollifying efforts of Governor 
Dunne the interchange of ideas would have 
been hotter than it was, for Mr. Wilson can 
thoroughly lose his temper and swear a little 
and Walsh is not immune to irascibility and 
carries with him still the pugnacity that was 
necessary in the days when he and I were 
natives of Kerry Patch in St. Louis. 
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‘“‘Orator Puff”’ 


I pon’t know what the President hopes to 
do for Ireland, but he has something in mind. 
as a man fresh from his presence told me 
a few days ago. As things stand now the 
Irish vote is lost to the Democratic party. 
Can anything be done to win it back? Mr. 
Wilson thinks there can, that Ireland’s case 
can be brought up in the Assembly and in 
the Council of the League of Nations. But 
nothing can be done in the Council for Irish 
independence, for an Irish republic. Britain 
won't stand for that. The Irish of the Irish re- 
public won’t listen to dominion home rule. 
Francis Hackett, ablest Irish-American pen- 
man, wrote a fine book two years ago, demon- 
strating the dominion theory and advocating it 
as a solution of the Irish question. I read in the 
office of his publisher, Ben Huebsch, the other 
evening, Hackett’s introduction to the third edi- 
tion of his “Ireland,” and in that introduction 





Hackett comes out for Irish independence 
and bases his change.or rather evolution of 
opinion upon the evidence supplied by the 
course of the British premier and the conni- 
vance of President Wilson. It is an Irish re- 
public or nothing, says Francis Hackett—and 
this means revolution. The news that leaps past 
the “abolished” British censorship indicates 
that the revolution is about to come. British 
troops are pouring into Ireland. Carson, of 
Ulster, is defiant of Southern Ireland, and of 
Kngland, too. We read of ships in the chan- 
nel flying the Irish flag. Maybe this is one 
of the things threatening the peace of the 
world that the President says can be taken 
up by the League of Nations under Article 
XI. But by the time we have the League 
the British army may have crushed the Trish 
revolution, made a solitude and called it peace. 
This is what Walsh and Dunne foresee and 
because they foresee it, in order to save Ire- 
land if possible, they take a course which 1s 
calculated, as Mr. Wilson says, “to put me 
in bad.” 

It seems to me that the transcript of the 
interview. between the President and Messrs. 
Walsh and Dunne takes the pep and backbone 
cut of the President’s speeches on his western 
tour, to a certain extent. It shows him de- 
jected before Philippi and it detracts from the 
spunkiness of him in the field talking of ‘“‘gib- 
hets” for his opponents. In the interview the 
President realizes the enormity of his failure 
to keep the word of promise to the hope of 
the small nationalities. Its publication is 
a powerful counterstroke to the ery of “I am 
a covenanter.” That’s what Sir Edward Carson 
says. It is the Calvinistic motto of Ulster. It 
cannot but seem to some to reveal by a mag- 
nificent flash of indirect allusion the Presi- 
dent's leaning towards Carson and Ulster, giv- 
ing an element of tergiversation to his declara- 
tion of sympathy for the Ireland of Emmett. 
Wolfe Tfone, ©’Connell, Parnell, Redmond 
and our own Walsh and Dunne and 
Ryan. 1 should say that the President 
has been “put in bad” with the American Irish, 
though I am not unaware of a sentiment here 
against Irish hyphenates now as against Ger- 
man hyphenates in the early stages of the 
war. 


he 


Speaking of Quitters 

AN ITEM of political interest i$ the resigna- 
tion of Immigration Commissioner l*rederiec 
C. Howe of New York in order to take a 
place on the committee for democratic con- 
trol of railroads. Howe is a publicist and 
economist of the old Tom L. Johnson school 
at Cleveland. He was a co-laborer there with 
Newton D. Baker. He was a pacifist until 
we entered the war. When the Russian revo- 
lution broke out Howe was a champion of 
the soviet and Senator King demanded his 
discharge. The President paid no attention. 
Howe helped the President much among those 
elements who at first opposed the war. Now 
Howe leaves the administration to fight for 
the Plumb plan. How many men are leav- 
ing the administration! Radicals and con- 
servatives alike are quitting on Mr. Wilson. 
I see that Governor Folk of Missouri and 
Justice Walter Clark of North Carolina-are 
on the committee for Democratic railroad 
control. They are not waiting for Woodrow 
to show the way. ‘The President doesn’t 
seem to be any more able to hold his people 
than Gompers says he is—-or isn’t. It is said 
that Senator Walsh of Massachusetts quits 
the President on the issue of the treaty with- 
out a change. Shields of Tennessee has gone. 
Thomas of Colorado has jumped the traces. 
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Smith of Georgia strays from the fold. Under- 
wood of Alabama is restive under restraint. 
Phelan of California is much moved by the 
Chinese and Irish questions. And while oth- 
ers are leaving him the President insists upon 
grappling Burleson, P. M. G., to him with 
hoops of steel. (Hoops is right, Mr. Printer. ) 
A Burleson subordinate, one Galloway, says 
Burleson is debauching the civil service or 
merit system in the operation of the post- 
ofice department. Galloway cites cases with 
names, days and dates. But it is Galloway 
who has to resign and not Burleson. For twe 
years the country has clamored for the re- 
moval of Burleson, but Burleson stays. Bur- 
leson has given bad mail service. The coun- 
try is unanimous about that. Why does Bur- 
leson stay? Because he is the politician the 
President thinks can hold the South solid 
Maybe, too, because Col. House wants Bur- 
leson. Col. House has a strange hold on 
Mr. Wilson, considering that he wouldn’t 
cough a dollar to Chairman McCombs of 
the first Wilson campaign until Wilson had 
won, and then came across to help in making 
up the deficit. That there is something of a 
drive on against Secretary Lane is true. A 
lot of radicals think his scheme for getting 
soldiers on the land is not orthodox. It is 
not single-taxy enough, or socialistic enough. 
The President, however, sticks to Lane. [’m 
far from thinking it a bad trait in a man 
to stick to his friends, but what concerns me 
now is the phenomena of so many of Wilson’s 
friends refusing to stick by or stay with him. 
When Frank Walsh quits it would not surprise 
me to wake up some morning and find that 
Sam Gompers had broken away over night. 
I note that Sam is not saying anything about 
the President’s reply to his request that the 
White House intervene between the Steel 
Trust and the unions. Probably the Presi- 
dent is wondering why this, like everything 
else in the woozy world of today is put up 
to him. “Why do you put this up to me,” 
said he to John Fitzpatrick when that leader 
presented the case of the railroad shopmen. 
and Fitzpatrick replied, “I don’t know, Mr. 
President, but 1f you can’t do anything who 


can?” And that seems to fit the case all 
around. [ don’t know whose fault it is, but 
Clemenceau said to a colleague at Paris: 


“Lloyd George acts as if he were Napoleon 
and President Wilson acts as if he were 
Jesus Christ.” bit blasphemous, perhaps. 
but it casts some light upon the President’s 
plight. 


ee 
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Cabinet Vacancies and Whiskers 


Nosopy knows or pretends to know who 
will succeed Mr. Redfield as secretary of 
commerce. All that is known is that Mr. 
Redfield wanted to get out of the cabinet’ for 
along time. ‘The poor man had ideas that he 
never could put into effect. He wanted to 
establish prices for necessaries many months 
ago, in order to stimulate production. He 
outlined the subject to the Industrial Board 
and he did fix prices for steel. But Mr. 
Hines, the railroad administrator, said the 
prices were too high and he wouldn’t pay 
them, so the Industrial Board was dissolved 
and Mr. Hines proceeded to buy steel for the 
railroads in the open market on competitive 
bids and claimed to get better bargains. Mr. 
Redfield’s experience was like that of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane, who agreed to a 
certain price per bushel for coal at the mine 
mouth. The price was high, but Mr. Lane 
maintained that it was a price that would 
Coax out the coal. Secretary of War Baker 
and Secretary of the Navy Daniels couldn't 
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see it that way and they set aside the Lane 
price. The President was against Lane as 
he was against Baker. Now since the high- 
cost-of-living campaign has been on there has 
been great activity in price fixing, but the 
Secretary of Commerce had nothing to do 
with it. He and his department were forced 
into the background. And then Mr. Redfield 
resigned. It would appear that it isn’t a good 
thing for any Wilson cabinet member to have 
ideas of his own and to try to put them over. 
There was Mr. Bryan with his pacifist idea. 
The President had a better one. Mr. Bryan 
had to go. There was Mr. Garrison, secretary 
of war, who had plans for preparedness for 
war. The President wasn’t for preparedness 
then and so Mr. Garrison had to go, and Mr. 
Baker came, “and Satan came also,” meaning 
trouble on the Mexican border, the pursuit of 
Villa, and then lo! the President himself was 
for more preparedness than Mr. Garrison 
ever thought of. The President is master in 
his own official household. If things are to 
be done, he must do them. So he’s cornered 
all the glory there is in the war. His cabinet 
merely echoes him. His Secretary of State 
is only an office-boy. Wilson is his own pre- 
mier. He is “the cook and the captain bold 
and the mate of the Nancy, brig, and the 
bos'n light and the midshipmite and the crew 
of the captain's gig,” like the hero of Gilbert’s 
cannibalistic poem. I have heard it said that 
the thing that precipitated the resignation of 
Mr. McAdoo from his cabinet place and some 
dozen others, was a difference of opinion about 
the wisdom of the President’s letter calling on 
the people to vote for Democratic congress- 
men as that was the true and only loyalty. A 
man wise in Washingtonian ways once told 
me that the secret of Col. House’s standing 
with the President was that Col. House always 
agreed with him. Well, that’s not a new thing 
in administration. It was dangerous for a 
cabinet member to disagree with Roosevelt, or 
with Grover Cleveland—both of whom we 
‘may recall were at times as cordially disliked 
as Wilson is, for their executive “usurpa- 
tions.” or all the discomfort there may be 
in being a thoroughly subordinated cabinet 
officer I don’t imagine there will be any scar- 
city of candidates for Mr. Redfield’s place. Mr. 
Redfield was never popular. I think that was 
due to the kind of whiskers he wore, more 
than to anything else. There is a deep and 
dark distrust of men who wear whiskers. I 
believe we'd get along’ better with Venustiano 
Carranza of Mexico if he would remove his 
facial foliage. We always symbolize Bol- 
shevism by men with frowsy beards. It’s a 
million-to-one shot that Mr. Redfield’s succes- 
sor will not sport lambrequins. 


be 
Charlie and Sam 


Tney had a primary election in New York 
city the other day. There wasn’t much to 
it politically. Boss Charlie Murphy “rolled” 
Justice Newburger to make room on the su- 
preme court for a son of the versatile little 
big lawyer, Sam Untermeyer. Mr. Unter- 
meyer is the nominee. Justice Newburger will 
run against him as an independent and may 
beat him. What puzzles New York is the 
Murphy-Untermeyer alliance. Sam Unter- 
meyer is incalculable. He’s a plute lawyer 
who is sometimes radical. He’s a patron of 
the arts and a lover of orchids. He owns 
and lives on Samuel J. Tilden’s country place, 
“Greystone.” He stands up for the Rand 
School that is under fire as a socialist-school. 
The authorities are trying to take its charter 
from it. Which is another fine exhibition of 
freedom of thought in this country. Sam is 
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for the striking actors, too, though he has 
an interest with the Shuberts. He fought 
no less a man than Pierpont Morgan once in 
the money-trust investigation, but every lit- 
tle while the New York Sun digs up some old 
scandal about him as a supposedly rapacious 
and irregular lawyer. Just now he’s attorney 
for the association of railway shareholders. 
Anyhow he is an interesting pungent person- 
ality, who evidently doesn’t stay fixed or put 
and gangs his ain gait. But he always knows 
where he’s going and why and for what; so 
people wonder why he’s going with Murphy. 
“There’s a hen on.” Untermeyer is said by 
some to be a friend of Hearst, but I don’t 
know. ‘The point is that Charlie Murphy 
dumped Justice Newburger to make a place 
for Sam Untermeyer’s son and the Gothamite 
politicals wonder what it portends further. 


Ce 
The Soldier Candidate 


Bur that isn’t what I started to say. They 
had a primary here. And there were some 
“hero” candidates. They didn’t fare well, 
as khaki candidates should. There was Major 
Fiorella La Guardia, running for the Repub- 
lican nomination for president of the Board 
of Aldermen, against Mr. William M. Ben- 
nett. Major La Guardia was a member of 
Congress and resigned—he was the only one 
who did so, I believe—to enter the army at 
the outbreak of the war. That’s where he 
gets his title. There were about 55,000 votes 
polled. La Guardia had but 1688 majority 
over Bennett, who’s been a sort of sore-head 
in the Republican party for some time, and 
Bennett now declares that La Guardia won by 
fraud. Another soldier, Captain Kuhn, rat 
for a judgeship against a man named Dowl- 
ing, and Dowling won. This does not indicate 
that officers are to be successful candidates. It 
does indicate that there will be hard sledding 
for those who try to make political capital out 
of participation in the war. Some people are 
surprised—why ? They might have known that 
would be the case from what happened when 
President Wilson called for the election of 
a Democratic Congress, because it was the 
Democrats’ war—or rather his own. Soldier 
candidates are not going to sweep things as 
they did after the Civil war, North and 
South. And that’s a point General Sir John 
Joseph Pershing—to give him his full and I 
fear fatal title from the English ‘Who’s 
Who”—did not forget as he had his trium- 
phant entry into New York the other day. 
Probably he remembered the fate of George 
Dewey, who once rode up the avenue in an- 
other triumph. The war is “old stuff” now 
and the peace isn’t what anybody wanted and 
the American Legion excites but little en- 
thusiasm even among its own membership, 
so far as I can make out. 


So 


The Herron-Rand-Wilson Tragi-Comedy 


I spoke of the Rand School hereinabove. 
It was founded by a Mrs. Rand to inculcate 
Socialism. That’s what it has been doing. It 
taught pacifism and draft resistance and nat- 
urally enough the institution looked favorably 
upon Bolshevism as a social and political the- 
ory, which is not to say that the Rand Schoo: 
favored the massacres and noyades at Petro- 
grad. The Rand School taught Socialism. But 
what of it? Socialism is a recognized political 
theory. The party that advocates it is per 
mitted a place on the ballot in every state. And 
there is as much Socialism taught in the of! 















































































































































































































colleges and even in the state universities, as at 
the Rand School. The authorities in panic 
raided the Rand School and found Bolshevist 
literature there, and on that ground they want 
to have declared forfeited its charter. Prepos- 
terous, in a free country—eh?’ Sure, but— 
I see by the papers that Prof. George D. 
Herron wants to find out if there’s a way 
whereby the endowment of the Rand School 
can be kept from the institution. He wrote 
one of the trustees about it and the trustee, 
an IIlinois banker, replied it can’t be done. 
Now George D. Herron was a socialist hero 
of the early nineties out West. He was a 
preacher who identified Christianity with So- 
cialism and—lost his pulpit. A martyr to free 
thought. I believe he converted Mrs. Rand 
—a wealthy widow—to his idea and he met 
the widow’s daughter, Carrie Rand. Mrs. 
Herron, for he had a wife, sued for and got 
a divorce. Dr. Herron and Carrie Rand were 
married. It was said Mrs. Rand gave Mrs. 
Herron the first, a dignified sum of money to 
relinquish her husband. The press raved over 
the “immorality” of the transaction. Mr. 
and Mrs. Herron went to live in Italy. Mrs. 
Rand died and bequeathed money for the 
Rand School to teach her son-in-law’s doc- 
trines. Then Carrie Rand Herron died. The 
war came on. George D. Herron caught fire 
against Germany and against all the So- 
cialists in Germany and out who opposed the 
war against Germany. The three things that 
had to be destroyed were Germany, Socialism 
and Roman Catholicism. He wrote a book, 
“The Menace of Peace,” as eloquent as Sir 
Thomas Browne, almost, which was another 
cry of “Carthage must be destroyed.” Then 
he wrote “Woodrow Wilson and World 
Peace” an apotheosis of the President, a verit- 
able litany of all the saints boiled down 
into Saint Woodrow. (He doesn’t think so 
well of Woodrow since he’s seen Woodrow’s 
peace but he’s for the League of Nations 
as for “any port in a storm.”) When there 
was talk of getting all the Russian factions 
together with representatives of the Peace 
Conference on Prinkipo Island, President 
Wilson thought of George D. Herron as one 
of the men to send to fix it up with Lenine, 
Trotzky, et al. What a storm that raised 
at once! Herron—remember that marriage 
of his? How he fits in with the Bolshevikian 
decree of “community in women.” Wilson 
would stand for anything in any one who 
flattered him—you can find the flattery in 
the Herron books, published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerly. Herron was as bad as Maxim Gorky 
who came to this country with a woman who 
wasn’t his wife—years and years ago. All Bol- 
shevists and Socialists do such things. And 
Woodrow Wilson liked them and was like 
them—a polygamist, only thinly disguised. 
And so forth. The Prinkipo conference died 
a-bornin’ and by the same token all chance 
was lost of fixing up a peace with Russia. 
Herron, living at Geneva, said nothing until 
the peace came forth and then he said it 
wasn’t what the doctor ordered but we would 
all have to take it. And he’s gone clean back 
on Socialism and he don’t want it taught on 
the strength of his mother-in-law’s money, 
and he wants to pull the Rand foundation 
from under the Rand School, and can’t. So 
the papers say. Isn’t it a comedy? Or is it 
another “metaphysical tragedy,” as President 
Wilson calls the disappointment of the hopes 
he raised in all the small nations of self-de- 
termination? But that’s no reason why the 
Rand School should be wiped out, since there’s 
nothing wrong with Socialism 15 a theory 
per se. ; 
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“‘Progress’’ of the Periodicals 


Inky New York—I mean publisherdom, not 
the population of San Juan hill away up town 
—is wondering what’s going to happen to 
Collicr’s Weekly, recently taken over by the 
Crowell Publishing Company. The wonder 
is what did happen to Collier's. Old Peter 
enelon of that name built up the house into 
a great institution—mostly by pirating Eng- 
lish books. ‘The paper was first used to boost 
the books; then the books were used to boost 
the paper. Norman Hapgood made the paper 
famous by muckraking fake advertisers, patent 
medicines particularly. Next he helped wreck 
the ‘l'aft administration by the exposure ot 
Secretary of the Interior Ballinger. Then 
Mark Sullivan took charge and made the 
paper notable for good editorials, fine fiction, 
Rooseveltian forthrightness and __ brilliant 
anti-Wilsonian. Moreover he got its circu- 
lation up to the million mark and over. Old 
P. F. Collier had died and been buried the 
while his pack of hounds were grouped about 
his grave, and his son, Bob Collier, was the 
head of the house. ‘To everybody’s surprise 
it was discovered that Collier didn’t own the 
paper. ‘The Whitneys owned it. Mark Sul- 
livian resigned and Dooley Dunne became edi- 
tor. He didn’t do much editing. He resigned 
and the Crowell company gathered in the 
publication. It is said that the new owners 
are going out to give the Saturday Evening 
Post a run for its money with Collier’s, as they 
do the same with the I!’oman’s Home Com- 
panion to the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
Crowells are out for the leadership in that 
kind of periodicalism. I wish them well, but 
more of that same kind of publication is 
superfluity plus because there’s too much of 
it already. It is making a lot of money for 
some people, but it’s doing no good for litera- 
ture. It is nothing but manufacturing—it’s 
canned stuff. There’s nothing vicious about 
it of course, but good Lord! what a standard 
of mentality and taste it is establishing. It 
is all sensationalism—in the philosophical 
sense of appealing to sensation rather than 
to intellect. The Pictorial Review is in the 
same game and the Red Book is coming in. 
What are we going to do about it? I don’t 
know. The darn stuff pays big to everybody 
connected with its production. What pays 
goes—and there you are! But why moralize? 
Aren’t the New York daily papers finding 
hitherto unsuspected merits in the novels of 
Harold Bell Wright? They are. Why? Be- 
cause Wright’s novels sell up in the hundreds 
of thousands. Nothing succeeds, said Oscar 
Wilde, like excess. 


Fh 
Illustration 


SPEAKING of periodicals, New York City 
has a daily illustrated paper, The Illustrated 
News. It isn’t maddeningly exciting. It is 
quite the contrary. The illustrations print 
pale. They don’t compare with the half- 
tones in the big dailies. Many of the pi- 
tures are palpable photographic fakes. And 
it is dismal to read the flippant underlines, 
done in the style that Blakely Hall popular- 
ized in The Standard, twenty-five years ago. 
Hall adopted his idea from Richard K. Fox’s 
Police Gazette. The Illustrated News isn’t as 
good as the old Graphic of an even earlier 
date than The Standard. The Graphic was 
illustrated with line drawings. The News 
is also a poor imitation of the London Daily 
Mirror. Just now it is running a beauty 
contest, printing the portraits of girls de- 
scribed as being of this or that street or 








Such news as it contains is choppy 
The news stands 
do not display the sheet conspicuously. You 
have to ask for it, and its odd that so many 
people in the writing world tell you, when 
you ask about it, that they have never seen 


avenue. 
and mostly unimportant. 


it. The paper has no personality. It is not 
as bright as the other dailies ; in fact, so far 
as I can see it hasn’t done anything unique. 
It’s the sort of thing you look to for fancy 
stunts, but they are not forthcoming. It 
has no reproductions of photography to com- 
pare with those shown in the Sunday papers. 
And its illustrations illustrate too much un. 
important news. Speaking of illustrations 
reminds me to say that the New York Trib- 
une’s reproductions in color of high-class 
paintings are a great advance in that line of 
work. ‘The art supplement of the Tribune 


on Sunday is something far in advance of 


anything in illuminated metropolitan jour- 
nalism. It strikes me that the daily papers 
here are not printing so much illustration as 
of old. It’s our old friend, high-cost-of- 
everything that is responsible for this. For 
my part, it seems that the papers are the 
better for lacking so many pictures as they 
used to contain. The people don’t care for 
the pictures, which are so often blurred and 
muddy. What hoi polloi likes is the “comics.” 
I see them in the cars turning the first thing 
to “Mutt and Jeff,” Jean Knott’s “Penny 
Ante,” Goldberg’s absurdities, McManus’ 
“Bringing up Father” and the wisdom of 
“Abie the Agent.” The witticisms of the 
comics are endlessly repeated in conversa- 
tion. And everybody laughs at every one of 
them. The comics are more popular, I do 
believe, than the sport pages. 
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A Memory 


Last Wednesday morning I picked up the 
Times, and the first thing my eye popped on 
was a paragraph in its obituary column an- 
nouncing the death the day before at the 
Metropolitan Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, 
of Arnold Pierce, an old-time newspaper 
mati, “well known on Park Row a generation 
ago.” It didn’t mean much to most people, 
I suppose, but it meant a lot to me. For 
on the first night I worked, at journalism, 
away back in June, 1880, at the old Chest- 
nut street police station, in St. Louis, Ar- 
nold Pierce stood the long watch with me, 
and told me most astonishing tales of amour 
and adventure in “th’ imminent, the deadly 
breach.” He was a fascinatingly ugly man, 
as I recall, but he was a splendid conversa- 
tional romancer. He was working at the 
time on the St. Louis Ledger, a paper that 
lasted about three weeks. Pierce was city 
editor, telegraph editor and the whole local 
staff. He was a great man in my eyes. His 
story of his life proved it. The Ledger 
faded away and so did Pierce. I never met 
him again. But ever since that time he has 
been one of my most vivid memories. Never 
could I find him in New York on my visits. 
Perhaps it was just as well. He might not 
have stood the test of another meeting. He 
remained still gay and kind and young and 
gallant and a journalistic beau sabreur in 
my memory. And thirty-nine years after, 
on the day of his burial, from the Metropol- 
itan Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, he lived 
for and with me more real than all the mil- 
lions of actual folk about me in the big city. 
And remembrance strikes me as a pleasure 
as great as the anticipations of youth. So, 
hail and farewell to Arnold Pierce, whom I 
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knew scarcely at all, but cannot forget for 
one night of raconteuring in a summer night 
nearly forty years ago. 
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Rent Strikes in Brooklyn 
I sEE that something’s doing or to be done 
in St. Louis about rent profiteering. The 
assessor has glimpsed a great truth in deter- 
mining to tax all rent increases over a cer- 
tain percentage. He is looking in the right 
direction. If he ever sees clear to the end he 
will come out for taxing all rent into the 
public treasury. That’s the way to get plenty 
of homes and factories and jobs at good 
wages. In New York the landlords’ victims 
continue to organize rent strikes with some 
success. Over in Brooklyn the rent strike is 
the latest of indoor and outdoor sports. It 
is lots of fun, though sometimes tragic too. 
Last Friday there was great excitement over 
the attempt of the city marshal to evict 450 
families from seventeen five-story tenements 
there. The marshal appeared with six furni- 
ture movers. They began at the top floor to 
clear out one apartment. The tenants sur- 
rounded the movers and asked’ if they were 
union men. They were. Forthwith the 
women of the tenement showed cards of 
membership in the Williamsburg Tenants’ 
League. The movers at once quit their moving. 
And the women cheered the “schleppers” as 
they went away. The tenants hold on. 
Women picket the tenements wearing pla- 
cards with the legend, “ Rent Strike.” The 
agent tells a piteous tale of buying the prop- 
erty in May and making a lot of improve- 
ments in consideration of which, he says, the 
tenants agreed to pay more rent. This the 
tenants deny, of course. The agent says the 
tenants refuse to arbitrate the rent ques- 
tion. They have been taken into court, but 
the court hasn’t been able to do anything, and 
the mayor’s committee on rent profiteering 
failed to adjust matters. There have been 
scrimmages between the women and the po- 
lice and some of the latter are under charges 
of brutality in the exercise of their peace- 
keeping functions. Dispossess notices are 
disregarded. They have “on strike” notices 
posted on their windows. They have a com- 
mittee that goes about among the tenantry 
and collects the landlord’s rent and continues 
to hold the money until rents are reduced. 
There are lots of people looking for apart- 
ments, but when they come around to see 
these, the present tenants “shoo” them away. 
The landlord says the tenants are using his 
rents to fight their ejectments. The Renters’ 
League has passed resolutions that no tenant 
shall be evicted without the sanction of the 
league. The landlord asks if he hasn’t any 
rights and the answer is that he hasn’t. He 
can’t get strike-breakers to move out the 
furniture of his tenants under lawful writs 
of ouster. The only persons he can possibly 
hire as “schleppers” for the occasion are dog- 
catchers and even dog-catchers don’t fancy 
meeting the embattled female tenantry. 
Landlords are bringing tenants into court on 
conspiracy charges. Tenants complain to 
the committee on rent profiteering. Land- 
lords sell to their wives, who at once raise 
the rents. Wives sell to nephews, who raise 
rents again. It is a fine little social war. I 
approve of it for it brings the rent problem 
to the front. Rent is the greatest of all rake- 
offs. It is the heaviest of all taxes. It is 
the most burdensome of all the overheads 
On business. It is at the bottom of all other 
profiteering. We think of it mostly only as 
applied to the tenement dwellers, but rent 
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figures in everything we eat and wear or use 
in any way, and when you come down to 
facts there is nobody who doesn’t pay rent. 
These rent strikes in the metropolis are mag- 
nificent propaganda for the single tax. I 
hope the suggestions with regard to taxation 
and production and profits which the strikes 
germinate in the minds of readers will reach 
out to the tenant farmers of the west. It 
must dawn soon upon everyone that the way 
to stop profiteering for good and all is to take 
rents by taxation. More Bolshevism, says 
somebody. Call it what you will. Rent is 
the greatest of all brakes on progress. When 
the people at large see this, as one day they 
will, the officers of the law will not have to 
act as “schleppers” for the landlords. All 
that will happen will be that the landlords 
will have to go to work. 


Sas 


The Dread of Revolution 
Tus talk of Bolshevism in this country is 
waste of breath. Most of the Bolshevism is 
around and about this city. There is some in 
Chicago and in Cleveland. But hereabouts 
are the foreigner intellectuals—Russians and 
others. It is from this element comes the ap- 
plause of the more radical utterances of the 
day. I think that this response is deluding 
people like the proprietors and conductors of 
the New Republic and The Nation, to say 
nothing of The Liberator. There are some 
American I. W. Ws. over in New Jersey or 
up in Connecticut or Massachusett’s manu fac- 
turing centers. But they are not many, even 
though they may be very vocal. The Ameri- 
can may and I believe does think that we 
ought not to be fighting Russia, and that we 
should not have lent our aid to the overthrow- 
ing of Bela Kun’s government in Hungary. 
That is one thing, but the setting up of soviets 
is another. There is not any Yankee talk for 
the rule of the proletariat. It is doubtful 
if most workers even approve the Plumb plan 
for railroad control, and I say this who am in- 
clined to believe that in the Plumb plan, in 
preference to any other, is to be found the 
germs of the best solution of the difficulty. 
A reasonable measure can better be made out 
of the Plumb plan than out of any other. The 
so-called Cummins measure won’t do at all. 
The provision therein making a strike of 
workers an offense punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, damns the whole bill. This 
country will not stand for forced labor. 

But there’s plenty of time to discuss the rail- 
road reconstruction measures later, though I 
may say in passing that here again the so- 
called advance thinkers are trailing at least fif- 
teen years after William Jennings Bryan. If 
there were any revolutionary sentiment worth 
speaking of in the country do you suppose 
that the American Federation of Labor would 
not feel it to such an extent that the conserva- 
tism of Samuel Gompers would be rebuked? 
The thing against which Gompers chiefly 
stands is socialism. To the American worker 
generally socialism is a foreign notion, though 
there may be many public ownership men 
among us. It is my observation, however, that 
we don’t mean by that, public ownership of 
all the means of production and distribution. 
Our people mean public ownership of things 
that are directly in public service, things in 
which there is a certain public ownership al- 
ready, steam railroads, street cars, water sup- 
ply, gas and electric light. They are bot- 
tomed on something that is the people’s. They 
use the streets that belong to the people. They 
root in the land. For a railroad or a street 
car line or a river is a highway, and the high- 
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ways belong to everybody. The principle may, 
in popular opinion later, extend to the mines 
and the oil lands, since minerals and ore are 
national resources, which belong to all the 
people. The use of what belongs to every- 
body, in the service of everybody should be 
in the absolute control of that same every- 


body. Public ownership of shops, stores, 
mills, factories—that the American is not pre- 
pared for. Most Americans realize that there 
are other than hand-workers. And. most 
Americans have not such a class feeling as 
exists in Europe. There is enough discontent, 
some of it, perhaps, inclined to be ugly, but 
it is not revolutionary. ‘This, I think, even 
though labor leaders tell the President they 
cannot keep their men in hand. Frankly I 
think there’s a deal of bluff in that. It is 
my opinion, though there are some radical pro- 
posals I favor, that the discontent in the coun- 
try will go just about to the extent of elect- 
ing a Republican president next year. All 
the revolution the people want is “a change.” 
When they get a change of men in office they 
will sit down and wait for a change in condi- 
tions—and they will be disappointed. 

I saw a waiter the other evening reading a 
piece of literature addressed to hotel and res- 
taurant workers by the I. W. W. It was a 
most inflammatory document. It recited 
many unpleasing alleged secrets of the kitchen, 
the use of rotten meats and fruits, how wait- 
ers spit in the soup of men who don’t give 
tips, how hotel chambermaids were put to 
work in hotels as lure to patrons, in other 
words to be seduced. A more poisonous piece 
of propaganda I never saw. I asked the wait- 
er what he thought of it. He laughed and 
said, “O, just true enough to work up fel- 
lows who can be worked up by very little.” 
Then he said, “Most waiters and restaurant 
and hotel workers would like more money. 
They could tell a lot about the nasty things 
in the kitchen, and of what goes on around 
hotels, but everything and everybedy isn’t rot- 
ten. That there little book is funny because 
it says so much that’s more than what’s so.” 


+> 


The Politics of Discontent 


It 1s not at all likely there will be any re- 
sort to “direct action” here. All the labor 
leaders dodge it or back away from it. Stone 
of the Engineers, Plumb of the “plan,” Gomp- 
ers. They hold the hig strike in terrorem over 
both the old parties, to make them come 
across for the labor program. As for the 
I. W. W., they have been singing small since 
the wholesale convictions in Chicago. There 
is no question that the success of the Farm- 
ers’ Non-Partisan League in North Dakota 
has had the effect of discouraging “revolu- 
tion.” Sweeping reforms can be had with- 
out it. The league is spreading to other west- 
ern states. It seems to be about to repeat 
the history of the Grange, the Wheel, the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Populism. That is, it 
will get its demands finally through the desire 
of the old parties to secure the farmer vote. 
The farmers want extended credit, publicly 
owned banks, elevators, warehouses. City 
labor wants municipal ownership of public 
utilities, the eight—maybe the six—hour day. 
The old parties don’t like to go that far, but 
they must go part of the way to get the vote 
of the men who want those things. That cer- 
tain labor elements want to form a new party 
is true, and those elements have able leaders 
in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, but the majority of the Federa- 
tionists want to play with the old parties in 
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the old way—as in St. Louis, where one set 
of labor leaders flirt with Gardner and the 
Democrats, and another with Kiel and the Re- 
publicans and all are waiting to see how the 
cat will hop. And our Uncle Sam Gompers 
believes in using labor’s pull with the Pres- 
ident to unionize the steel mills. With this 
and the railroads and the mines the unionists 
will control the “key industries” of the coun- 
try. Then, maybe, we shall hear of “direct 
action.” Much hangs, therefore, on the re- 
sult of the conference called by the President 
early in October. And now Labor, through 
Gompers, having “delivered” for the League 
of Nations, we shall see whether President 
Wilson will “deliver” for labor in the present 
acute crisis between the unions and Judge 
Elbert H. Gary of the Steel Trust. Gary 
acts and talks as one who wants to bring the 
controversy to a show-down. The Presi- 
dent will probably try to postpone this mat- 
ter until after the general conference on the 
labor situation, trusting that some reduction 
in the cost of living will be accomplished by 
that time to show that while “patience is 
bitter,” yet “its fruit is sweet.”” Gompers and 
Stone say the labor leaders cannot much long- 
er hold their men from striking. The head 
of the New York Federation repudiates the 
report of one of its committees recommending 
a six months’ truce and concentration upon 
increased production. This is designed to 
force the President’s hand. “Anything to pre- 
vent a big strike” means to Labor that the 
President will coerce concessions from the 
steel corporation, but it is not likely that the 
President will find it impossible to “side- 
step.” 

Meanwhile the President can iterate ani re- 
iterate that the first thing necessary to lower 
living cost and industrial readjustment is rati- 
fication of the peace treaty. This will move 
Labor to demand ratification so that the peace 
may be got out of the way of the labor pro- 
gram. And Big Business will “holler” for rati- 
fication, too, so that the treaty will be out 
of the way of business revival. Democratic 
and Republican leaders of the old line will 
play both ends against the middle—one crowd 
nursing the Solid South, the other the north- 
ern manufacturing interests. Both parties 
will render lip-service to labor and the farm- 
er, of course; but the question is how long 
it will be until labor and the farmer insist 
upon action on their comprehensive program, 
ranging from state grain elevators to democ- 
ratization of industry and, if they can’t get 
it, organizing a new party. At present new 
party talk is dying down. The watchword 
is “Wait and see!” And the one person. waited 
on is Woodrow Wilson—as if he were in fact 
the Kaiser, to shake “ambrosial curls and give 
the nod, the stamp of fate and sanction of a 
god.” JI doubt that he will have the support 
of his party in the Senate for any plan for 
the democratization of industry. Such a 
proposal will split the Democratic party wide 
open. It will help bring about the election of 
a Republican president, It will probably force 
the organization of the new party of advanced 
laborites and the intellectuals represented by 
the Committee of Forty-eight. 
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Wilsonana 


A MAN just returned from Paris told me a 
story. Another man called on the President 
on an important matter. After they had dis- 
cussed it at some length the President said 
that he would like to have further informa- 
tion about it; would not his caller brief the 
subject for him and forward it to Washington, 
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and would he not first put his brief in an 
envelope inscribed “For the President” and 
then put that letter inside another envelope 
superscribed “Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Per- 
sonal” and mail it to the White House? “Talk 
about secret diplomacy!” said the man who 
told me the story, “why it is evident that the 
President doesn’t even trust his secretary, Joe 
Tumulty.” I give this tale as illustrating 
the kind of ana current about the reticence of 
W. W. If not true, it is well imagined. It 
fits in with Secretary of State Lansing’s ad- 
mission of his ignorance of what was going 
on at the peace conference while he was a 
member of the United States delegation. The 
President has no confidants; but I don’t be- 
lieve that he has any such deep distrust of 
Tumulty. 


2. .*. 
one 


The Restorer of Palestine 


RuMOoR persists that the President and Col. 
House are not as friendly as they were, that 
Justice Brandeis has supplanted the Colonel 
in the chief executive’s affections. The ru- 
mor is denied. It is announced that Justice 
Brandeis is started home from Paris. The 
Justice is a passionate Zionist. The return 
of the Jews to Jerusalem is the biggest thing 
in the world to him. He has not been much 
concerned, I am told, with other conference 
matters. It was said that he and Col. House 
were coming home on the same boat, but the 
Colonel remains in Paris or London denying 
that he is out of presidential personal favor. 
But the return of Justice Brandeis suggests a 
piece of news just received by letter from 
l.ondon; it is that the work of setting up the 
state of Palestine has proceeded so far that 
a man has been appointed to supervise the 
reconstruction and restoration there. The 
man is Professor Patrick Geddes, an emi- 
nent botanist, philosopher and sociologist from 
Scotland. There have been good Geddeses in 
Scotland since at least the time of that 
Geddes who was helpful to Bobby Burns. 
This Geddes of today is somewhat of a mystic 
practician. He has a curious philosophy which 
I can’t quite make out, but it “discharges” 
in such work as town-planning. I take it that 
he is a glorified combination of Gerald Stanley 
Lee and Charles Ferguson. He published 
Celtic literature, planned a reconstruction of 
Old Edinburgh, transformed the town of Dun- 
fermline, traveled in Mexico. His idea was 
condensed into an effort to make the world a 
garden, cultivated with all the resources of 
science, philbsophy, ethics, religion, art, so- 
cial service. He was born in 1854, and has 
been questing the secret of happiness ever 
since, “hawking civics in a barrow round the 
world.” Huntley Carter wrote two articles 
on “The Garden of Geddes,” in the Forum 
four years ago, very recondite to the uniniti- 
ate. Now Patrick Geddes is to have full and 
free play for his ideas in the reconstruction of 
Palestine. He will try to make it the model 
state. He will have a good foundation to 
build on, for thanks to Mary Fels, the con- 
stitution of Palestine provides for the raising 
of revenues by the taxation of land values 
according to the principles enunciated by Hen- 
ry George. 

tieole 
Plumb Plan and Single Tax 


STRANGE how the George idea breaks in or 
out everywhere these days. It is in the much 
discussed Plumb plan. It isn’t as clearly ad. 
vanced there as it should be, but it is im- 
plicit in his proposal that the extensions of 
the railway system shall be paid for by the 
benefited localities, when able. The commu- 


nities will be able to pay for the roads out 
of the increase in land value due to the build- 
ing of the roads. If the land values do not 
increase then the improvements should not 
have been built. The money would come from 
the difference in land values before the im- 
provement and the value after the comple- 
tion of the improvement. The community or 
the individual would have to pay only after 
enjoying the benefits. This idea of making 
those pay who profit is logical. It can be 
applied to railway building and to river and 
harbor improvement. It should be more clear- 
ly expressed in the Sims railroad bill. As Mr, 
W. H. Kaufman writes me from distant Bel- 
lingham, Wash., there would be incomparable 
graft in the building with government money 
of railroad extension the first, chief and most 
lasting benefits of which would go to land 
speculators in the localities where the ex- 
tensions are built. Mr. William Jennings 
ryan might take up the idea and apply it to 
his state-owned feeders of federal-owned 
trunk lines. Of course it stands no show of 
being applied in the Cummins railroad bill. As 
there is surely to be a large measure of gov- 
ernment control of the railroads in any event, 
the occasion is ripe for paying for them out 
of the values they create. Government owner- 
ship without the application of the single tax 
will be a failure. Private ownership of the 
railroads, unrestricted, is simply out of the 
question. 
foots 
A Beautiful Strike 
EQuity won its strike against the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association—won it good and 
clean on every point. The managers say that 
they won what they contended for—the open 
shop. Rot! The actors never demanded the 
closed shop. All they wanted was their stand- 
ard contract, pay for rehearsals after a cer- 
tain time, and for extra performances, and 
shoes and stockings to be supplied the chorus 
girls. The managers had to give in. Their 
boss-kept union di:'n’t figure in the settle- 
ment at all. And its members are not going 
to feel comfortable when playing in casts with 
KXquity folk. ‘hey deserted their own people 
and it will be long before they will forget 
their own treason in siding with the money. 
The theaters were kept dark for three weeks 
by the strike. They opened up Monday eve- 
ning. New York, after a showless period, 
will now throng the theaters. Augustus 
Thomas it was who effected the ending of the 
strike, bringing the managers around to sub- 
mission. It was what everyone expected of 
Gus. That he was right was divined when 
he permitted the presentation of the third act 
of his play, “The Copperhead,” with Lionel 
Barrymore in the chief role, by the striking 
actors in their Equity show. And Manager 
John D. Williams went with Thomas. It was 
the Frohman tradition, the best of the Amer- 
ican stage, cast on the side of justice. It was 
expected that Gus would be with John Drew 
and Lionel and Ethel Barrymore, and Francis 
Wilson and Wilton Lackaye and—oh, the 
elite of stagedom, standing up for the less- 
known members of the profession. It was 
good to see Jim Corbett, too, as interlocutor 
of the Equity minstrels. Every good actor 
and decent man and woman of the actor 
craft, not bought by partnership with or 
parasitism on some manager was with Equity. 
And they conducted a strike that was ad- 
mirable for its dignity. Out of the strike 
there emerges with discredit George Cohan 
and Louis Mann. Cohan did nothing but 
flash his money at the strikers and Louis 
Mann told the world of an anonymous cheque 
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received in support of the managers. Who'd 
cash an anonymous cheque? Derision from 
all sides. The strikers had the best of the 
struggle from the beginning. Everybody who 
had ever been robbed by the ticket specula- 
tors was with them; everybody who resented 
the general debasement of the stage by man- 
agerial taste. The strikers had five theaters 
giving co-operative shows. Actors were prov- 
ing they could produce without managers, but 
managers couldn’t produce without actors. 
Co-operative shows would have smashed the 
managers in a short time. The actors’ was 
the most successful strike I ever knew and 
beautifully conducted. If the managers had 
not thrown up their hands, the prospects were 
that all the vaudeville houses and possibly the 
movies would be closed. The mimes came 
out gloriously in this drama of real life. Bully 
for them! But we must not forget that they 
could not have won without the support of 
the stagehands and musicians. And more 
than that, far back and down the artists had 
the backing of workers-—yes, down to the hod- 
carriers’ union. Some few actors and actresses 
sniffed at being labor unionists, as in deroga- 
tion of their art, but the best actors and ac- 
tresses said, “Yes we, too, are workers, even 
if we are artists,” and were proud of mem- 
bership in the Federation of Labor. George 
Cohan’s Fidelity League is ausgespielt. It is 
a big victory for collective bargaining the 
actors have won. It means that eventually 
actors will have some say in management and 
maybe we shall live to see the day when actors 
will strike for their self-respect against ap- 
pearing in some of the plays in which man- 
agers may cast them. [or there’s no mystery 
of priority as between the chicken or the egg 
as to the theater. The actor was first. No 
theater without him. He is the master of the 
situation. And let us remember, too, that it 
was a fine thing: when our avoirdupoistic 
friend, Marie Dressler, came out and cham- 
pioned the cause of the chorus girl. Alto- 
gether the outcome of the actors’ strike makes 
one feel good—it is such a triumph of right 
all around. 
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e The Shilladay Incident 


HERE in the East a person from my section 
of the country is always up against the negro 
question, if he circulates at all among the so- 
called high-brows. I have heard a great deal 
of talk about the thing that happened to Mr. 
Shilladay at Austin, Texas. He was slugged 
and driven out of town for meeting with ne- 
groes and discussing their problem with them. 
Some very nice men and women think that 
the occurrence was awful—and it was. But 
people up in the North view the negro ques- 
tion academically. They haven’t got to live 
with it, as Southern people do. ‘They have 2 
theory; the South a condition. And one fact 
in the condition is a great fear of certain 
manifestations of evil in the negro, and of 
a race war. There is no use arguing with 
that. You can’t in fact. And the worst ne- 
grophobes I have ever known were North- 
erners or Easterners transported to the South. 
Now, Mr, Shilladay went to Texas to confer 
with negroes about their condition, which he 
and the society he represents, seek to improve. 
It was a bad time to do that. The South is 
abit “skeery” over the attitude of the negroes, 
since the black soldiers returned from fighting 
for democracy, find themselves still, as before, 
“niggers.” A white man mixing with negroes 
and sympathizing with them when they are 
“sore” looks dangerous to the South. He may 
not mean what Southerners imagine he does, 
but he suggests thoughts of a black uprising. 
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The whites see red about that. Perhaps they 
shouldn’t but they do. It’s a fact no logic 
can efface. It’s all the uglier fact when Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, principal of Booker T. 
Washington’s Tuskegee Institute, says there 
is a dangerous unrest among the negroes, that 
there never was a time when there was such 
intense bitterness among the negroes against 
the whites. Dr. Moton cannot understand if, 
can see no reason for.it. ‘The Southern whites 
are fairer and juster to the negro than eve 
before, he says. Yet the negroes are beconiny 
hostile. Now Mr. Shilladay should not have 
gone among the negroes in the South while 
they are in this mood. He was lucky that he 
was only slugged by a judge and a constable. 
He used bad judgment, to say the least. It 
was for a grandiose phase of effort to improve 
the condition of the negro that John Brown 
was hanged at Harper’s Ferry. Mr. Shilla- 
day was walking around carelessly in a pow- 
der magazine. ‘The whites won’t stop to rea- 
son about the possibility of a servile insur- 
rection. ‘They will have another Sicilian ves- 
pers first, if need be. To be sure, lynching 
bees do not help to pacify the negroes, but 
rather move them to more bitterness. Recent 
happenings in Washington and Chicago make 
things worse. There’s the memory of East 
St. Louis. And everywhere there is the ne 
gro soldier back from the war after good 
service and “put back in his place” before the 
war. Some people believe that German agents 
tried to stir up the blacks against the whites 
during the war. I don’t believe it, though the 
thing is stupid enough to be worthy of Teu- 
tonic intrigue. The blacks in rebellion would 
not have lasted long enough to have kept any 
great numbers of men from the battle line in 
Europe. The black hate is something new. 
It may be only part of the general unrest. We 
cannot but accept it as a fact and watch it, 
when a man like Dr. Moton says it exists. It 
behooves men like Mr. Shilladay to keep quiet 
in such circumstances and do nothing which 
both whites and blacks may misinterpret in 
different ways. They may start something 
too horrible to be talked about now. And 
negrophiles generally should recognize facts 
as here stated. They can’t help matters any 
by denouncing the South. They cannot indict 
a whole people. They may easily make mat- 
ters worse than better. To all of which some 
one says, “But it doesn’t solve the question.” 
I know it doesn’t. The only solution is in 
patience on the part. of the white man and 
the cultivation of the sense of justice towards 
the negro, The negro can gain nothing by 
violence. His leaders should impress that 
upon him ceaselessly. And white friends of 
the negro, and I claim to be one of them, 
should be careful not to inspire false hopes 
among them of. any early general mitigation 
of their tragic fate by “direct action” on their 
part. 
sete 
Our New Bookshop 
NEw YorRK is going to see to it that St. 
Louis has an up-to-date book store. Double- 
day, Page and Co., publishers, are to open 
one in the new Arcade building. It will be 
a book shop and that only. It will sell not 
only books published by Doubleday, Page 
and Co., but books by any and all publishers. 
The only places you can buy books now in 
St. Louis are at the department. stores. 
Those stores have good book departments. 
At them you can get any book you go for. 
But that isn’t all there is to a book store. 
A book store should be so conducted as to 
make people buy more books. ‘This can be 
done by advertising in the right way. But 
the book shop should be in charge of a man 
who knows and loves books, a man whio 
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doesn’t, regard books as commodities 
bought for such a price and to be sold at 
another price netting a profit. The book 
shop owner and his clerks should so know 
and care for books that they must be 
anxious to have other people share their 
joy in the books, not merely to have people 
buy them. A book lover running a_ book 
shop can sell five books where the mere 
mercantilist can sell one. A good book 
salesman can make you want a book so 
badly you can’t help buying it. There’s 
mighty little book-salesmanship these days. 
You go into a book store and look around 
and if you don’t see what you want and ask 
for it, nobody psychologizes you and brings 
to your attention books you’d want if you 
saw them. Doubleday, Page and Co. are 
going to sell books in the way people who 
care for books can sell them. They won't 
“shanghai” you into buying books as book 
agents do. They will have the book you 
want and they will have for you the book 
you didn’t know you wanted until they tell 
you about it. Their manager and clerks 
will know how to talk about the insides of 
books. There are some such people in the 
book sections of our department stores, 
There should be more. There has long been 
need of a St. Louis book store in which 
book lovers can loaf and meet their kind, 
as did the “Saints and Sinners” at Me- 
Clurg’s in the days of Eugene Field and Dr. 
Frank Gunsaulus and Melville Stone and 
others in Chicago in the eighties and nine- 
ties. There would be quite a gang at such 
a place: Fred Lehmann, George J. Tansey. 
John H. Gundlach, Charles P. Senter, Will 
Papin, Father Wilbur, Otto Heller, Ernest 
R. Kroeger, Tom Macauley of the U. S. 
treasurer’s office, Charles F. Krone, R. S. 
Colnon, Charles Claflin Allen, W. K. Bix- 
by—all these book-lovers and buyers come 
readily to mind, but there are hundreds 
more, doctors, lawyers, engineers, news- 
papermen, clergymen of all denominations. 
‘They should have a “hang-out.” It would 
be an interesting place. It would be a new 
kind of civic center, a sort of academy and 
porch combined. I thing the new Double- 
day, Page and Co. book store will help sales 
at other places. It will make more book- 
buyers. Jt should make more book-sellers 
too. And when the bookish bunch in our 
town get tired of loafing at the D. P. and 
Co. place, they can adjourn to the William 
Harvey Miner book shop out on Franklin 
avenue, across the alley from Strauss’ 
Studio—one of the most celebrated old book 
shops in the world, known to collectors 





everywhere. ° . 
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The Choice ‘‘The Choice’’ 

BETWEEN times——not between what used 


to constitute a long time—l’ve read a book 
worth writing about. It is « piece of real 
realism such as I don’t remember ever to 
have come upon before. Most realism slith- 
ers into melodrama, or it becomes deadly 
dismal, like Flaubert’s “Sentimental Educa- 
tion.” But “The Choice,” by Maurice Weyl, 
brother of Walter Weyl (Kennerley, New 
York), is not like other realistic books, It’s 
real. It is just like life is to 999,999 people 
out of a million, not very black or red or 
blue or green or yellow, but a fairly warm 
neutral tint of gray—if you get what | 
mean. No high lights, no purp!e passages. 
It is the life of Asenath McBride, telephone 
operator, her love and her lovers. She’s a 
right girl, is Asenath. She’s pretty, but she 
has only a commonplace mind. She can’t 
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read a book. She has no imagination or at 
least extremely little. She’s a Calvinist 
product in which Calvinism didn’t persist. 
Another girl, a kind of a flip “ragger,” intro- 
duces Asenath to life such as it is. The 
“ragger” is real, too, but she fades out of the 
story. <Asenath is essentially lower middle 
class with no gift outside of beauty, except 
of making all clothes look well upon her. 
She meets a young man and almost marries 
him. She meets another young man and 
they marry. The courtship is—well it would 
be absolute nadir in banality if it were not 
for the unskilled skill with which the story 
is told. Everything is interesting and 
nothing is decorated in the least. he gir! 
has no depth nor height of character. She’s 
disorderly in her way of keeping her rooms. 
She has very little mind and that cannot be 
developed. But she has one supreme virtue ; 
she is aware of her limitations, social and 
intellectual. She loves her husband though 
in an unimaginative way. He is an intelli- 
gent young fellow and sees that he cannot 
make anything much of Asenath. What 
does he do? He makes the best of it and 
sticks it out. That’s all. But the girl is a 
living thing and an interesting one in her 
mental and spiritual dumbness. And the 
story catches you and holds you. It hasn’t 
a least bit of dramatic action. The author 
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just tells you about Asenath and her people 
and her husband and his people. There 
isn’t a single thrill in it, and there’s no mys- 
tery; yet you go quite fascinated to the 
end. For you know it is the real thing. 
There is no problem about it, no psycho- 
analysis, no fine writing. Astonishingly lit- 
tle contrast is in the story, too. You can’t 
help sympathizing with slsenath and her 
husband in their situation which once he 
idealized but she never could. You like 
them for their utter untheatricality, for their 
honesty with themselves. And they are 
both “game” confronting their error and not 
trying to dodge the consequences. ‘They 
both ‘come clean.” I think “The Choice” is 
a very remarkable book and Asenath Mc- 
Bride more like millions of actual girls and 
women than any “heroine” I ever met before. 
She is not a literary creation. She’s what 
God made her and more truly feminine than 
woman as conceived by the romancers, the 
realists or even Otto Weininger in his “Sex 
and Character.” Maurice Weyl’s presenta- 
tion of her is a greater piece of work than 
his brother Walter’s now famous vivisec- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson at the peace con- 
ference. Maurice Weyl is competent to 
give instruction to Theodore Dreiser in the 
realistic method, though he may lack the 
big, cherry-red but somewhat smoky pas- 


sionateness of love of living of the author 
of “The Genius” and of that remarkable 
gallery of fiction-cuwm-biography, “Twelve 
Men.” 
Soa 
Chorus Girls’ Pay 

THE chorus girl is to get $30 a week in 
New York and $35 a week on the road. [ 
guess all the Johnnies who haunt stage 
entrances will be glad of this. Why? Oh, 
for a reason you'd hardly suspect—for two 
reasons indeed. Because the Johnnie, in 
fact, is a pretty good sort of fellow, and 
because the chorus girl is another, at home 
or on the road. ‘The actors’ strike did most 
for the people who needed betterment of 
condjtions most. In this helping of the 
chorus girl, it is not she alone who is helped, 
but womanhood. The result helps the girl 
out of the menace that poverty is to the 
keeping of a grip on herself, and to do this 
men and women who could draw down 
$1,000 or $1,500 per week risked their posi- 
tions with the men who have the position 
to give, and lesser paid folk took even 
greater risks. Let us hear.mo more, ever 
again, of the shallowness, insincerity and 
vain egoism of the actors as a class. They 
are the goods. God send us more such tem- 
peramentalists as they. 
NEw York, SEPTEMBER 7. 





























Business Opportunity 


@| There is a wholesome business atmosphere that penetrates every fiber of this great 
St. Louis-owned Institution; more than 2,000 employes are sharing the advantages of 
this business atmosphere. 


@ Countless opportunities for responsibility present themselves daily. 


q| A happy throng of intelligent co-workers move about, rendering a service to the 
public that has been typically Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney for more than 69 years. 


€] When one joins the forces of a highly specialized and well-organized business institu- 
tion, such as this, they have at once become a student of commerce, of business, of 
merchandising and of selling, and a rapid, practical education is the result. 


@ Scores of new employes are added to our forces almost every week. Such employ- 
ment proves to be an opportunity for progress in social, civic and commercial life. 


@ Joining the forces of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, one quickly realizes, even if they 
have never been employed before, the marked difference between ‘“‘just working and 
entering upon a business career, the outcome of which can only be determined by that 
one’s keen sense of opportunity and responsibility. 


f €| The present expansion, whereby we are adding more than 60,000 square feet of floor 
| 7 space, is another evidence of how intensely we try to keep the high standard, for we 
| ; are adding a School Room, a Music Hall, additional Rest Rooms, Tea Rooms, etc., 
| for the convenience of both, employes and patrons. 


Venereol Jamey 
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Roosevelt's Sense of Humor 
By Edwin Carty Ranck 


66 OOSEVELT was not him- 
self a humorist, and_ his 
writings give little evi- 


dence of his possession of the fac- 
ulty.” This statement made by Henry 
A. Beers, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish at Yale, in a recent article on 
Roosevelt as a man of letters will 
draw many a chuckle from admirers 
of the Colonel and from close read- 
ers of his books. No American in 
public life with the exception of Lin- 
coln has possessed a keener sense of 
humor than the twenty-sixth presi- 
dent of the United States. His writ- 
ings are filled with sly little chuckles 
that reveal this side of his nature, 
and those who ever heard the Colonel 
talk still treasure memories of humor- 
ous remarks that were delivered in 
that queer falsetto voice which made 
them doubly effective. In the phrase- 
ology of the actor, the Colonel always 
“got his lines over’ in a whimsical 
fashion that was irresistibly funny. 


What, for instance, could have been 
more tellingly effective than the com- 
ment that Roosevelt was fond of in- 
terjecting into his speeches during 
the recent war, shortly after Presi- 
dent Wilson had refused his request 
to lead a division of American troops 
in France: “Personally, 1 find this a 
very exclusive war.” This remark was 
usually uttered in falsetto tones, ac- 
companied by a Rooseveltian flash of 
teeth, and it was always received with 
shouts of appreciative mirth. Behind 
this humor, however, was a touch of 
pathos, because the Colonel's heart 
had been set upon commanding that 
division. 


American humorists.” Then how does 
the good professor reconcile with that 
his statement that Roosevelt was “too 
strenuous for humor.” When he makes 
that statement he implies that stren- 
uosity does not go with humor, an 
implication that is obviously untrue. 
Then, too, Professor Beers speaks 
of “a humility which inclines one to 
laugh at himself.” It has been my 
experience, and I have met all sorts 
of human beings, that the person who 
makes a practice of humility is usu- 
ally a Uriah Heep individual whose 
humility is a mask to cover self-in- 
terest. Such humility often makes a 
person laugh at himself or herself in 
a deprecatory fashion that is con- 
stantly seeking the approving smile 
of self righteousness. “I. am_ so 
humble,” said Uriah Heep and _ the 
smile of humility often echoes these 
words. 


In Roosevelt’s book “The Rough 
Riders” are many instances to prove 
that the writer possessed humor in 
abundance. And John Burroughs, who 
traveled through Yellowstone park 
with Roosevelt when he was presi- 
dent, gives many delightful glimpses 
of this humorous side to the Colonel’s 
nature. He tells of Roosevelt’s keen 
enjoyment over the receipt of a letter 
from a former Rough Rider who came 
into conflict with the law out west 
somewhere. The Colonel had offered 
to do what he could to help him, but 
the Rough Rider wrote back that “it 
is all right now; we have elected our 
district attorney.” That letter, Mr. 
Burroughs wrote, drew many appre- 
ciative chuckles from the Colonel. 


strenuous for Aj] one has to do to confute Pro- 


“Roosevelt was too 


humor,” writes Professor Beers, and fessor Beers’ dogmatic denial of 
then he goes on to say that humor Rooseyelt’s sense of humor is to read 
implies relaxation of mind and “a the Colonel’s. autobiography. That 


humility which inclines one to laugh 
at himself.” 

Fiddle-dee-dee! It is always the 
strenuous robust men who laugh the 
hardest. History and literature are 
full of such instances. In fact “‘Rabe- 
laisan mirth” and “Gargantuan merri- 
ment” have become part of our ver- 
bal coinage as indicating the capacity 
of robust natures to enjoy a merry 
jest. The strenuous men of earth, 
scorners of easy-chair relaxation, are 
the men who make the roof-tree of the 
world rock with Homeric mirth. 
Things happen to them and they have 
adventures to laugh over. See “Tom 
Jones” and “Gil Blas’! 


Surely Professor Beers would not 
deny that Dickens was a strénuous 
individual—even if he did not hunt 
grizzly bears and lions. Dickens was 
a great traveler, a hearty cater and a 
mighty laugher. He loved to as- 
semble his dear friends around him 
and laugh the hours away over a gen- 
erous and creaking board. 


Lincoln’s early career was strenu- 
Ous enough to satisfy even Roosevelt, 
than whom the martyred president 
had no greater admirer. But was Lin- 
coln too strenuous for humor? No, American manhood, nevertheless con- 
for Professor Beers specifically states tained many humorous little allusions 
that he “was one of the foremost to current conditions—allusions that 


will prove that even as a small boy 
he possessed a _ sense of humor that 
was very clearly developed. He de- 
scribes how in order to avenge him- 
self for a fancied wrong upon his 
mother, who remained an “unrecon- 
structed” Southern sympathizer until 
the day of her death, he prayed fer- 
vently for the success of the Union 
cause when she called him to say his 
prayers. The Colonel wrote that his 
mother laughed heartily over this 
unique method of revenge but warned 
him not to do it again. 

I once heard Colonel — Roosevelt 
make an impromptu speech during the 
recent war, at the “first night” of 
“The Country Cousin,” a comedy by 
Booth Tarkington and Julian Street. 
This play showed how a philandering 
snob was turned into a real man by 
the wholesome talk of an American 
woman. After the second act the 
audience discovered the Colonel in a 
proscenium box and cheered so per- 
sistently that he was forced to 
make a little talk. And that talk, 
while it was a miniature thunderbolt 
against German war activities, and a 
straight-from-the-shoulder appeal to 
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were greeted with appreciative laugh- 
ter. And the Colonel was always big 
enough to laugh at himself. Those 
who knew him best will tell you with 
what gusto he would relate some 
amusing encounter that resulted in 
his own guns being turned against 
him. 

No one in this country did more 
to foster and encourage the Boy 
Scout movement than Colonel Roose- 
velt—and no one was more popular 
with boys than this lover of the open 
places, this champion of the square 
deal. Frequently delegations of Boy 
Scouts went out to call on him at 
Sagamore Hill, and often he would 
greet them with inspiring little talks. 
Nor was the Colonel’s sense of humor 
ever more apparent than in these im- 
promptu speeches. 

“Roosevelt was too strenuous for 
humor,” Professor Beers? I am 
afraid, professor, that your own 
sense of humor is deficient if you 
make this statement seriously. The 
Colonel’s writings and talks bristled 


_ with it, and the more strenuous he 


was, the more he appreciated a good 
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joke—whether it was on him or on 
someone else. In that respect, as in 
every other respect, he was a typical 
American. 


Sebt 


Letters From the People 
On Juvenile Reading 


62 West Forty-fifth St., 

New York City, September 4, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Mr. Charles J. Finger in an article 
in your recent issue entitled “Derring- 
Do-Books,” has raised some interest- 
ing points about boy’s reading and to 
some of his comments I should like to 
take exceptions, especially to his attack 
on the guidance to boys’ reading as be- 
ing carried out by the Scout headquar- 
ters of New York, under the leadership 
of Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews. 

To quote Mr. Finger, “Sturdy of 
growth though the Boy Scout move- 
ment is, be sure that any reptant Puri- 
tanical interference will most assuredly 
result in labefaction.” That seems a 
very bitter charge, to say the least. Mr. 
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Finger feels that Mr. Mathiews is try- 
ing to assume some unfortunate author- 
ity and attract 
blooded boys to books that will make 


endeavoring to red- 
them molly-coddles. 
The backbone of Mr 
aside from his lectures, has been a list 
has edited and the 
series of popular 
prices which he has selected. In mek- 
ing the list he wrote to twenty book- 
sellers and twenty librarians asking 
what books boys asked for. From the 


Mathiews’ work, 


of books which he 


stories printed at 


returns the catalog was made up. I was 
a book-seller at that time in the middle 
west and helped in the work. As I look 
over the list that I sent in, if I diy ner 
include “Jesse James and His Gang,” it 
was because the boys that I knew did 
not ask for it, though they asked for 
Altsheler, Masefield’s “Jim Davis” 
Stevensons’ “Kidnaped.” If making 
the list on the boys’ own choice is go- 
ing to sap the vitality of the American 
youth, the fault seems to fall on his 
own head. 


and 


I have had considerable and increas- 
Mr. Mathiews in the 
three years since his list was made, and 


ing contact with 


I have never seen any intention on his 
part to take the dare-devil feature out 
of the reading. Many of the 
authors that Mr. Finger speaks of with 
approval are among the books listed in 
the Boy Scout list. 

If “Valentine Vox” is not there, I 
can testify for one that I found it very 
hard reading and also faltered several 
times before getting through the “Wan- 
dering Jew.” If some of the -thrillers 
of Mr. Finger’s boyhood are allowed 
to go out of print by the publishers it 
is pretty safe to guess that the demand 
is very slight. 


boy's 


Mr. Mathiews’ 
list (which perhaps he has not seen) 
Mr. Finger objects to any suggestion of 
guidance in boys’ reading. The argu- 
ments pro and con have been over many 
times and probably neither side is ever 
fully convinced by the other. 

A city visitor in New Hampshire no- 
ticed that one of the mothers of the 
village sent her four children, of very 


Besides objecting to 


tender age, to bed each night with a 
doughnut. The stranger suggested that 


that was not a very good diet for chil- 
dren, but was promptly told that the 
father had eaten doughnuts and he was 
a bigger man than the objector. Still, 
many people will keep to their opinion 
that the child’s diet should be guided 
and regulated, and in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Finger thrived wonderfully on 
Newgate’s Calendar and the Police Ga- 
cette. All of these who believe in 
reading guidance will not. be fully con- 
vinced, even though it brought Dr. 
Finger to a thorough knowledge of the 
hest that English fiction affords. 

One special point that he brings for- 
ward needs some special explanation: 
his reference to Mr. Mathiews’ attitude 
on reading for Sundays which he quoted 
from his address to the book-sellers at 
the convention in Boston. As secretary 
of that association and one at whose in- 
vitation Mr. Mathiews appeared, I feel 
especially desirous that his intention 
should not be misunderstood. 

Mr. Mathiews has been busy helping 
boys get the reading they wanted and 
making parents take more interest in 
the boys’ reading and boys’ own books. 
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As a complement to this he has noticed, 
as many of us have, that Sunday usual- 
ly has 
is not fully able to he!p the active boy 
to occupy the time to the best 
Mr. Mathiews’ contention is that 


in it long hours when the parent 


advan- 
tage 


parents have not even 


of these 
thought of reading. ‘They make no ef- 


fort to have books around that the boy 


many 


can pick up. 
That the 
suitable for Sunday 


best literature is just as 


as any other day 1s 


quite obvious, but that many parents 
would like the reading of these hours 
to take on some special significance jg 
juite apparent. I asked Mr. Mathiews 
this summer what he thought the atti- 
tude should be in making a special list 
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Our Exposition of Autumn Apparel | 


Beginning Monday, September 15, 1919 | 





Resplendent with the color and joy of Autumn, | 


expressive of the buoyancy of the times, is our 


showing of Autumn Apparel. 


brought together this array of Fall Fashions 
and present them in this Exposition, confident 


of your appreciation. 


We have i 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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he difficulty was to delimitate, he might 
venture to say, for instance, that a good 
Life of Daniel Boone” had a real sig- 
rjacance the 
‘Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast” 


to growing boy, while 
an be covered in the week-day reading. 
if such a position seems to Mr. Finger 
» give a flavor of Puritan Sabbath I 
ym sure that he misjudges the intention. 
ihe thinks that the Boy Scout head- 
quarters are going to lessen their inter- 
st in the guidance of boys’ reading for 
jar of endangering the movement, I 


fel sure that he is quite mistaken. 
Boys’ reading well guided, and with as 


Math- 


ws, 15 going to continue to be, I am 


wen-ninded a director «es Myr. 


wre, an important part of their work. 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER, 
Secretary of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association. 


oe 
The West Speaks 


Santa Barbara, Cal., Aug. 30, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I am wondering if you have seen 
this editorial from “The Argonaut” of 
San Francisco, August 23rd: 

The issue of the next presidency is closely 


related to the matter of leadership in Con- 
gress. Throughout the country it has been 
hoped that consideration of the large issues 


now calling for determination would bring to 
light some man of large capability and cf com- 
This hope has not been jus- 
If in either house 


manding powers. 
tiied by time and events. 
of Congress there is a man up to the measure 
of public expectation in relation to the presi- 
dency, he has not yet made the fact manifest. 


The new senator from Missouri may be such 


a man. I have not heard his name men- 


tioned in this connection, and I have met him 
the that 





only casually, but I get impression 
behind a modest bearing there is a force likely 
to make itself felt in the Senate and possibly 
the 
ecutive sphere. judgment 
fault the in Mr. 
a notable accession of intellectual energy. 

I happen to be living in the same 
house with Alfred Holman, the bril- 
liant and influential editor of The 
Argonaut, and I know his’ esteem 
for Senator Spencer is greater even 
than the printed words would _indi- 
cate. Months ago Spencer was nom- 
inated for the presidency at a certain 
round table in the dining room of the 
City Club of St. Louis. It is interest- 
ing to find the thought taken serious- 
ly out here in California, where the 
Republicans are determined to fix 
upon a candidate who will be accept- 
able to progressives as well as stand- 
patters. TYRRELL WILLIAMS. 


—I emphasize the word possibly—in ex- 


Unless my is at 


Senate has gained D>pencer 


ote 
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Silk Hats in Politics 


Chicago, September 6, 1919. 
Editor of Reepy’s Mrrror: 

Bearing out. Mr. Flack’s consideration 
of and conclusions on the original ques- 
tion in the new era, I came across a 
Paragraph in a western weekly today 
commenting upon the almost total dis- 
appearance of the silk hat from the 
House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain 
was deemed worthy of notice because 
he wore one during the budget discus- 
sion, “sending memory back to the oc- 
casion of his coming down with a car- 
load of ‘toppers’ in order to secure 
Places for his friends.” The article 
continues: “The majority of members 
nowadays leave their headgear outside 
and enter the Chamber bareheaded, but 
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for that purpose and he said that while old stagers like Sir Mrederick 
make 


the 
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3anbury 
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tie 


a fine display of 
walk up the floor, 


of 


Ss 


silk 


wear 


of Mr. Hodge near by, who prefers the 
Churchill 


rough ‘storm 


I notice your city was quite exercised 


hat’ 
favored a few years ago.” 


that. 


Mr. 


over the proper kind of hat to wear up- 


on the occasion of the President’s com- 
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tics is responsible for this revived con; 


sciousness of the importance of head- 


gear? LAURA JONES ANDERSON. 
sfoofoets 


The Railroad Deficit 
By Charles J. Finger 


Opponents of government ownership 
of utilities have had their innings. Seiz- 
ing upon the reports that have showed 
a steadily increasing deficit in railroad 
revenues, they have pointed moral 
to the effect that all 
ership must be a failure. 


a 
government own- 


Now, the average man knows very, 
very little about. railroad operation or 
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He sees trains moving, 
contact with agents, 
conductors, and porters, and there his 


maintenance. 


and comes into 


interest There is a little more 
to it, and it is that little more that the 
should 


ceascs. 


average man understand to en- 
able him to judge correctly. 

In plain and language, 
the matter of operation, the 
Government las been pulling the chest- 
nuts out of the fire. It is this way. When 
Feceral management went into effect 
there was little or no change in the ac- 


unofficial in 


railroad 


tive personnel of the railroads. Some 
executive officials were dropped or 
otherwise charecd eround, but to all 








FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


ST. LOUIS HOME of 


the CHICKERING PIANO and the CHICKERING AMPICO 










































| Two Years to Pay on All Pianos and Liberal 
Allowance Given for Your Old Piano | 








This Store—the Home of Good Pianos—Offers 
You a Saving of from $75.00 to $200.00 on 


sult of this great inventor's early endeavors. 


Cine Gere 
‘CKGhick 


Do 
ering VO” 


Pianos 


@For a limited time only is this remarkable saving possi- 
ble on the original genuine CHICKERING Pianos. This 
saving includes both Grands and Uprights, and those who 
are desirous of obtaining all that is best in tone qual- 
ity, action and durability should take advantage of this 
opportunity to obtain their CHICKERING Piano. 


A Word About Chickering History 


@ The CHICKERING Piano was founded in 1823 by 
Jonas Chickering and the present organization is the re- 


Many 


expert mechanics who received their instructions from 
Jonas Chickering himself are still in the employ of 


Chickering & Sons. 


These men are all master craftsmen 


and with the true artist's instinct they give practical 
expression claily of genius in building Chickering Pianos. 
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Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘*How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 
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T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs. 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 

after day, not when we are ready to give 
it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Service 
to you is 
what 
counts 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 
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A New Service 


for patrons of our 


Savings Department 


E have inaugurated a new and improved 
system in our Savings Department, 
by means of which we 


Pay and Receive at the 
Same Window 


For the guidance and convenience of patrons 
we present the following schedule under this 
new plan. 





Pass Book Number Window Teller 

1 to 119,000 26 Mr. Donohue 
119,001 to 160,000 27 Mr. Ahlert 
160,001 to 176,000 29 Mr. Heberer 
176,001 to 185,000 30 Mr. Ryan 
185,001 to 189,500 31 Mr. Shea 

Special Service 32 Miss Graham 
New Savings Accounts 33 Miss Niederberger 


To show you how this new plan will operate— 
if, for example, your pass book is No. 167,000 
under this new plan you will go to Window No. 
29 for depositing money or receiving payments 
on your savings account. 


Savings Department 
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intents and purposes the main bulk of 
employes retained their old positions. 
Superintendents, roadmasters, section 
foremen, round-house foremen were 
still on the job as of old. In that lay 
safety, for they knew the conditions per- 
taining to their separate lines. In that 
fact also lay the germ of the huge and 
dishonest. deficit. 

Prior to Federal management, as in 
every other privately managed and 
owned corporation, to use the stilted 
language of the average official report, 
“expenditures for maintenance had been 
kept down to the lowest limit compat- 
ible with safety and the integrity of 
the property.” That is to say, each and 
every minor official told his superior, 
who told his chief, who reported to the 
head of his department, that he had 
skimped until he could skimp no fur- 
ther. Skimping all around was univer- 
sal in the railroad business. To cut 
down a requisition was the recognized 
road to promotion. The average sec- 
tion foreman with no hope of reach- 
ing any dizzy height in the land of 
officialism made his request for so many 
ties. The roadmaster would do what 
he could to get the needed amount on 
his requisition. Then the fine Italian 
hand of the superintendent came into 
play, for “economical maintenance” was 
his personal asset, and the requisition 
was in the majority of cases cut down. 
Others, too, had a hand in the game. 
Chief clerks, purchasing agents, gen- 
eral managers, presidents, each and 
every one of them, had his say in the 
matter of “economy.” Each and every 
one of them, to retain his job, or to 
be a candidate for promotion, had to 
have his blue pencil to “make a good 
showing.” This applied not only to 
requisitions for ties, but for bridge 
timbers, track tools, rail fastenings, bal- 
last, and the hundred and one differ- 
ent things required in the maintenance 
of way. In the maintenance of equip- 
ment it was the same way. Through the 
roundhouse, into the machine shop and 
boiler shops, out in the yard on the rip 
rack roundhouse foremen, machirre shop 
bosses, back shop foremen, car repair 
foremen, were all busily “saving.” Cut- 
ting of requisitions went on in the shop, 
the general office, the store house, the 
purchasing agent’s room, and the gen- 
eral manager's office. It was “A” asked 
for it, “B” beheaded it, “C” cut. it, “D” 
docked it, and so on down the alpha- 
bet to “Z” who zeroed it. You see why, 
don’t you? Dividends had to be paid, and 
interest was a preferred charge. These 
had to be met. So “skimping” became 
a rule. ; 

Then of a sudden that which all 
dreamed of, but never hoped for, hap- 
pened. The everlasting restrictions 
were removed. Uncle Sam the liberal ap- 
peared holding the national purse. 
Requisitions could be OK’d without the 
fear of losing out. The bridge abut- 
ment work so long delayed could now 
be done. New sets of flues for thou- 
sands of locomotives, long desired sid- 
ings, expensive automatic locking de- 
vices, the installation of which had been 
long deferred, these and thousands of 
other requirements were met. The sec- 
tion and shop forces were increased ac- 
cordingly. No further need was there, 
for the present at least. of starving 
maintenance to pay dividends or to 


meet refunding bonds. No matter what 
the estimate of new work called for in 
the way of expenditure, it was made up 
and went through, for, remember, qj. 
though the Government was in charge, 
the same men, who through years o 
continued service had grown to have 
something akin to a personal interest jn 
the property, were still in their olg 
places, and could not be dispensed with 
without destroying the morale. 

That, without any “high-brow’ ex. 
planation or statistical sheets, accounts 
for the giant deficit that has accumu- 
lated since Federal control of railroads 
became a fact. But it. does not by any 
means prove government operation of 
railroads the dismal failure that some 
would have us believe. When you and 
I and all of us dig down in our pockets 
to pay the deficit bill, we are not pay- 
ing for governmental ineptitude. We are 
paying the account long past due of wa- 
tered stock, and high financing and 
old-time private mismanagement of pub- 
lic utilities, and the original owners 
know it too. When they get the 
roads back again into their own hands, 
they will be able to start afresh with a 
clean slate. Then—Dominus vobiscum! 
—The Public. 

forfoote 


Marts and Money 


Another downward movement in the 
foreign exchange market provoked a 
renewal of liquidation on quite a broad 
scale in the past few days. The re- 
sultant depreciation was particularly 
marked in motor, equipment and steel 
issues that. had been subject to excep- 
tionally bold manipulation since the end 
of the break about two weeks ago. 
Especially violent and successful was 
the rise in Crucible Steel common, 
which came within a few points of 200. 
Very notable gains were recorded also 
in the prices of American Car & Foun- 
dry common, Bethlehem Steel B, Bald- 
win Locomotive and Studebaker. The 
movement, was, of course, attended by 
parading of facts and fancies that have 
done excellent service since last April 
It was not wholly surprising that the 
rates for call loans should have beet 
kept down to relatively reasonable 
levels, that is, to 544 or’6 per cent. 

At this moment Wall street is once 
more disposed to worry seriously over 
intimations that labor troubles in the 
steel districts may become acute in the 
next few days. It can hardly be said, 
though, that the attitude of the work- 
ers is as resolute as it had been claimed 
to be at the time Judge Gary refused 
to enter into conference with Federa- 
tion of Labor representatives. There 
is indeed more than petty ground for 
believing that the difficulties will amica- 
bly be adjusted in the near future. 

The current quotations for bills on 
London, Paris, Genoa, Berlin and Bel- 
gium are extremely low. The French 
and Italian rates are the lowest ever 
seen. Naturally the renewed collapse 
has forcibly brought it home to finan- 
ciers that comprehensive, far-reaching 
measures for relieving the exchange sit- 
uation must be put into effect as quick- 
ly as possible. Manufacturers and bank- 
ers are said to be in a state of alarm 
over prospects for export business. They 
begin to realize that foreign importers 
cannot afford to purchase supplies of 
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raw material and manufactured goods 
in the United States while their cur- 
rencies Show such grave losses as to vir- 
tually preclude hopes of gratifying re- 
turns on their business. 

At the same time, it merits notice that 
the output of steel has grown remark 
ably since last May. The present an- 
nual rate is estimated at 34,400,000 tons, 
against about 29,000,000 in July. The 
actual rate of production is placed at 
about 75 per cent of full capacity, es- 
timated on the basis of output in 1916 
plus allowances for new furnaces built, 
but it is rather questionable whether un- 
jimited demand, with labor cost and 
raw material and selling prices remain- 
ing as high as they are, would bring pro- 
duction up to or beyond 85 per cent. 
Leading manufacturers talk optimistical- 
ly. They yet see a bright future aliead, 
the threatening collapse of credit in 
diferent European countries notwith- 
standing. Like financial magnates, in- 
dustrial chieftains prefer to paint the 
future in bright colors. Talk of pros- 
perity is known to be more conducive to 
general economic uplift than is the play- 
ing up of lugubrious subjects. 

The annual dividends on American 
Car and Foundry common, American 


Woolen common and Electric Storage 
Battery common have been raised to 12 


per cent, 7 per cent, and 16 per cent, 
respectively. The latter percentage 
means $8 per annum, In bullish cir- 
cles, announcement of these increases 


was taken to justify anticipations of an- 
other ambitious upward campaign in the 
fall months. The new rates can con- 
veniently be maintained, each one of 
the companies mentioned earning ma- 
terially more on its shares than the new 
rates actually call for. 

Stockholders of the Mexican Petrol- 
eum and Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Company were given an 
agreeable surprise the other day when 
their directors advanced their dividend 
rates to 2% and 3 per cent per quar- 
ter, respectively. Report of action taken 
gave short sellers of these two issues a 
bad fright for a few hours, with custom- 


ary additions to quoted prices. 
Railroad issues did not sympathize 


with the bullish outbursts in industrial 
quarters. The uncertainty of the out- 
look prevents buying in liberal amounts, 
though the idea persists in numerous 
representative offices that bargain-hunt- 
ers are sure to grieve six months. hence 
if they fail to take advantage otf exist- 
ing opportunities. The danger of a fur- 
ther material depreciation in railroad 
values must be considered somewhat re- 
mote. The task of discounting the un- 
pleasant, actual or prospective, has been 
pushed pretty far. As a result, we see 
meritorious stocks of this class selling 
at figures plainly indicating more or 
less substantial undervaluation of Prop- 
erties. 

This subject is interestingly discussed 
in the September bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank. IT quote: “The advo- 
cates of the Plumb plan claim that the 
public could buy the railroads for ten or 
twelve billion dollars in 4 per cent 
bonds. What justification is there for 
this assumption? Mr. Plumb apparent- 
ly believes that there would be no in- 
justice done to the owners because he 
estimates that the railroads are selling 
at about this figure in the market to- 
day. The market value, however, has 





never been recognized as the sole stand- 
ard for measuring the worth of a prop- 
erty. The railroads are capitalized at 
approximately $18,000,000,000. On the 
other side of the balance sheet stands 
the property investment account, which 
Mr. Plumb considers worthless as re- 
flecting the real value of properties, but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
while recognizing the imperfections in 
this account, has used it for years as a 
safe guide in determining reasonable- 
ness of rates.” 

The legitimacy of these remarks must 
be obvious to every well-informed, im- 
partial observer. ‘They are in conso- 


nance with my own opinions, expressed 
in these columns on various occasions 


in recent. years. We are justified in 
concluding that owners of good railroad 
issues will consult their interests best if 
they firmly stick to their certificates. 
There’s not the least danger that they 
might lose on their investments, pro- 
vided, of course, that they didn’t buy at 
the exceedingly high price levels of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years ago. 

The same opinion holds good con- 
cerning desirable bond issues, many of 
which are now selling at prices -that 
must be regarded as unmistakably cheap. 
There may justly be some difference of 
views, however, as to whether or not a 
sharp enhancement in values of these 
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NOW PLAYING | NIGHTS 
TWICE DAILY | 25c to $1.00 
2:30 - 8:30 Mats. 25c to 75c 
SECOND D. W. G GRIFFITH’S SUPER-SPECTACLE 
AND LAST 
week THE FALL of BABYLON 
SUNDAY With the Sensational KYRA in person 

















ST. LOUIS’ 


SHUBERT - JEFFERSON LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


POP. MATS. WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 


Mr. Richard ‘Carle 


In the Tuneful Musical Comedy ‘‘SUNSHINE”’ 


NEXT SUNDAY—SEATS THURSDAY A. S. STERNS & CoO., 
Present 


SHE WALKED IN HER SLEEP 


A FARCE IN 3 ACTS BY MARK SWAN. 





























2:15—TWICE DAILY—8:15 
Mats. 15c to 50c 
Eves. 25c¢ to $1.00 


ALLAN BROOKS 


Bender-Meehan Bob Hall Doll 
Van Cellos Enos Frazere — hey 


NINA PAYNE 


(N VAUDEVILLE 


HENRI SCOTT 


Whitfield-Ireland 




















securities might be witnessed in the next | 


four or six months. 


+ 
Finance in St. Louts. 

There were no striking developments 
in the local market for securities in the 
last few days. Quotations 
steady to firm. Holders feel confident 
of their position. They hold the be- 
lief that another nice advance should 
come before snow begins to fall in Mis- 
souri. The inquiry for high-grade bonds, 
yielding more than 5 per cent, remains 
relatively good. There’s an enlivening 
demand also for issues of medium grade, 
selling at prices implying returns of 6 
per cent or over. 


Answers to Inquiries. 
H. B., Lockport, N. Y.—Would not 
advise investing or speculating in un- 


tested oil or gas stocks at present time,’ # 


except after very careful investigation 
and reasonable assurance of 
merits. There’s no real necessity for 
considering stocks of this kind, in view 
of the great abundance of issues of 
known though only modest: values in all 
the leading markets of the country. One 
should never take too much of a chance 
in financial ventures, even though it be 
true that some people get rich, occa- 
sionally, by reckless plunging in gam- 
blers’ chips. 

InourreR, St. Louis—Southern Rail- 
way common is not overvalued at 25, 
the present quotation. The company 
continues to earn a fair rate on the 
common, after deduction of the pre- 
ferred dividend, and the prevailing 
prices for cotton can hardly be said to 
presage a disagreeable change in the 
South’s economic position. If Congress 
does the right thing by the railroad 
companies, S. R. common would be quite 
likely to go to 35. 

sfoofoo'e 

When passing behind a street car look | 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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GAYETY 2 SHOws Daiy 


THIS WEEK 


AL. REEVES and His Big Beauty Show 


Next Week—THE BEAUTY TRUST 









































THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 


THE NEW COLUMBIA iirscnt SeACTFUL 


PRICES, 15c AND 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 
Five Big Acts Latest Features 




















~ JACK DELLMAN & CO. in 


GRAND Opera House 15- ne. THE NEW LEADER 
Sixth & Market A Rew cheertal Act Deviating on Orchestra 


ipoosst of Veusovn lle 
day Mornin 


ey 


of Good Vaudeville 


t 10 
aiiidonsin ‘DAISY. ‘DUGAS & ARIETY FOUR 


Nifty Song Presented in a Nifty Manner and 
Other Ver ts 
WITH WORLD'S LATEST 
and FATTY ARBUCELS > COMEDY 


9 Acts 

















STANDARD THEATER 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT 
TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


tHIs wEEK-Grown-Up Babies 


NEXT WEEK—PAT WHITE 
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BELL . PHONE, OLIVE 4525 


S. SCHOENBRUN, “ADIES' TAILOR AND HABIT | 


ROOM: 222 FRISCO BUILDING 


NINTH AND OLIVE STREETS SAINT LOUIS 
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AURIBTA a nd MUGUHM MMAR RU OTT UN ENERMENE 
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Coming Shows oo DINO pene mes Ses sige 
' : ew ae Cj < ge ° & La 
Princess Radjah, a real Egyptian princess 7 ay P aS. a Ay y M [seer Be 
: Fas 7 
> f\ > . —===: a (aT ai SCAND a 


and not merely a stage name, comes to the N, 
Crpheum next week with two veritable Egyp- ° ; b ‘ 

§) Va SSNNNN NALA TT SiMeN UATE TTOTTTCUU NS AMDT LETT acdadedHUatiTes sedate TE Tht BUA by HH Hote rf 

\ 4] P= UBT TT 


ele hone tan dance numbers which she calls “The Cleo- 
| patra Dance” and the ‘‘Arabian Chair Dance.” oe 
rhe first is a terpsechorean interpretation of = AY « : -4 
: ce, 5 


the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra; the sec- 


SEEET Tener 


ond is a wild dance in which she holds a chair 
fast between her teeth. Other numbers. will 


S i) 
be the Rigoletto twins assisted by the Swan- Si rte B e 
son sisters in a vaudeville ensemble entitled SS — evo is a par 


MATERA HUNT RANA 


“Around the World;” tiny Master Gabriel and 


his company in a one-act comedy “Little Kick’”’ 3 
in which Gabriel introduces imitations of him- oO Ce ame & he 


se in his famous creation of Nemo; the 


Closes Bankoff company of Russian dancers; Edith @ 
Clifford, comedienne, and Roy Ingraham at : J ria Es good 


the piano; Kitner and Reahy in “An Ocean 





Episode;"’ Corine Tilton; Frank Jerome and 


S t 20t “ie? Herbert; coneluding with screened WS) (z 
ep hh pics of the Day te Sportsmen and 
e Tee, 
, e . The young woman who walks in her sleep Witte S 
along the ledge of an apartment hotel, sixteen de Ste : more en Oo a Ee 
ye 
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VEATCH TAT 


stories from the street level innocently clasp- 


a bridegroom and making off with a dead- 


mg gre = 
Toa De eneht ns sar yvice—N ly and secret explosive is beautiful Ruth Ham- eS ; 
Untimited service —No wot Sporty++ good 
=. ry 


mond in the laughable 


slo yhones Her Sleep.” This will _be the opening attrac- =a) 
t I tion at the Shubert-Jefferson Theatre for the 357 = he o 
week commencing Sunday night, September 14. = @ Cws ip @2a 1 
’ We. 3 
cP y \ 4 9 


Miss Hammond first came to the attention of 


‘ ‘ . the producers when they saw her in a round of = ( ) 
Call Centr al 100, characters which she played in Ziegfeld’s ‘‘Mid- S ees 4 and retreshment 
= Vets? = 


Se et 


— 
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night Frolic.’ 
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David Wark Griffith presents another gor- ag » 7K e 
geous spectacle in “The Fall of Babylon,” = : > 63% @ rain 


which is playing a limited engagement at the 
+ American theatre, entering on the second week -®@ 
Kinloch next Sunday matinee. Many who have seen on and a 
Mr. Griffith’s earlier triumphs, notably ‘‘The Im or. 
Birth of a Nation” and ‘‘Hearts of the World” 
Tele hone pronounce “The Fall of Babylon” more sump- 
tuous, more colorful, more sensational and 
more staggering in magnitude and volume than 
Co its predecessors. A symphony orchestra plays 
* a specially prepared score during the run of 


the picture. x 
ate QEG US Pat Orr 


° The program for the last half of the cur- = THE BEVERA 
Kinloch Bldg. rent week at the Columbia will be of unusual = cae 
excellence. The feature picture will be Bessie 
10th and Locust Darriscale in her latest success, “Her Pur- 
chase Price.”’ Arthur Jennings and company 


will present a fine farce entitled “.\) Corner STN ANHEUSE 
rese R-BUSCH 


in Hlair."” Pederson Brothers will contribute 


a comedy aerial novelty. Among the other = 
prominent features will be the Four John- = , ST. LOUIS 
sons in a refined singing, dancing and piano is ° 


arrangement. 
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The Grand Opera House bill next week 
will have as its chief attraction Fred La Reine 
SHOES of and company in a scientific electrical novelty, 

a cyclone of fun. Chief Little Elk and com- 
pany, Indian entertainers, will offer an ex- 
DEPENDABLE cellent singing, dancing and instrumental musi- 

cal act. Hugo Lutgens, “The Swedish Billy 
Sunday,” is a monologist of original methods. 
QUALITY Raines and Avey will furnish a very divert- 
ing skit called “Some Simp.” Other features _ 
pP T 'E. will be Winchell and Green in “Puppy Love;” ey . Hi Hs 
at R C. S Evans and_ Sister, navete Jeaee: — , ox ‘ if! 
and Fields, singing and talking; Donaldson Ye, See os : 
and Geraldine, “Bits of Sage Brush Humor;” 2 SE 1 of wat Sa | 
UNIFORMLY Armstorng and Neville, quality equilibrists; Sold everywhere ~ yy . aN fj 
St. Louis and Animated Weeites, Mutt and families supplied by ey, A) i 
Jeff and Sennett Comedies, and Ditmar Ana- ° S iz |e 
REASONABLE Lie Ply grocer druggist and * | (Were, &, 
oS dealer ~ - Visitors are “i z 
PB Pg ig Age —— cordially invited to Poi mice tt 
sec st whic > a “ngage 
the Gayety theatre next Sunday. She has a Inspect our plant.. 
marvelous range of voice with tones well sus- 
tained. Fun will be furnished by Al Hillier, 
Jack .Pearl and Eugene R. Rauth, Hebrew, 
Irish and Dutch comedians; straight man work 
by Frank Damsel; clever team work by Shee- 
han and Hanly; excellent dancing by a chorus 
of beauties. The bill will be supplemented by 
Miss Frances Farr in her fascinating and 


mysterious ‘‘Nedra.” : 
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OLIVE AT 1O"ST- WYDOWN K-ENNELS 
Tel. Wydown 233W § Hanley Road 


Bek 
Ee The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


EVENS & HOWARD Tee  ceniane Ye oe TOaNenT” 
MANUFACTURERS OF 66 CICARDIPTS 79 
EK. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


job Crade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Yards Yor City Delivery Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-K 
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